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NEW STEELS 


FOR OLD POWER 


Recent years have witnessed great advances 





made in the development of materials. 
New tailor-made steels have been per- 


fected for special railroad applications. 








Agathon alloy staybolt steels and irons 


are available to reduce staybolt renewals; 
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Toncan Iron is giving longer life to firebox 
sheets ; alloy steels for axles, pins and running 
gear are now immune to low temperatures. 

These are a few of the special steels made 
by Republic that are ready to reduce repairs 
on the old equipment as well as on the new. 

Use modern repair materials and increase 


your service life. 
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Recovery Awaits 


Constructive Policies 


Almost a year ago—on April 26, 1934—the rail- 
ways agreed to rescind, in installments on July 1, 
1934, and January 1 and April 1, 1935, the deduction 
of 10 per cent from basic wages put into effect in 
February, 1932. The completion of this program by 
the restoration of the last 5 per cent on April 1 makes 
the average hourly wage of all but officers once more 
the highest in history. The average hourly wage in 
1914 was about 25 cents; in 1929, 66.6 cents, and in 
1931, 68.9 cents. It is now, therefore, almost 175 per 
cent higher than before the war, and about 3% per 
cent higher than in the last year before the depression. 

The railways agreed to restore pre-depression wages 
because of both hope and fear. They hoped for con- 
tinuance of the improvement in business which ap- 
parently had been occurring during the last quarter 
of 1933 and the first quarter of 1934. They feared 
refusal to agree to restore wages would result in strikes, 
or threats of strikes, which might bankrupt many of 
them, and even precipitate government control. Re- 
view of what has occurred during the subsequent year 
makes a very unsatisfactory story. 


Wage Advances—No Improvement in Business 


General business, and consequently traffic, have fluc- 
tuated, but there has been no improvement. Car load- 
ings in the twelve months ended on April 1, 1934, 
were 30,516,405 and in the twelve months ended on 
April 1, 1935, were approximately 30,741,000, or vir- 
tually the same. The latest statistics of railway earn- 
ings and operating expenses available are for January, 
1935. In the ten months, April, 1933, to January, 
1934, inclusive, gross earnings were $2,698,219,227, 
and in the ten months, April, 1934, to January, 1935, 
inclusive, were $2,736,040,307, an increase of $38,000,- 
000. Operating expenses in the ten months ending 
with January, 1934, were $1,917,833,273, and in the 
ten months ending with January, 1935, were $2,061,- 
052,051, an increase of $143,000,000 due almost en- 


tirely to advances in prices and wages. Net operating 
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income in the ten months ending with January, 1934, 
was $471,391,256 and in the ten months ending with 
January, 1935, was $371,807,736, a decline of $99,- 
500,000. 

The statistics of earnings, expenses and net operat- 
ing income for the twelve months ended April 1, 1935, 
will make a worse comparison, because car loadings in 
the first quarter of 1935 were slightly smaller than in 
the first quarter of 1934, while operating expenses, es- 
pecially owing to advances in wages, further and sub- 


stantially increased. In January, when gross earnings 
were about $6,000,000 larger than in 1934, operating 
expenses were about $17,000,000 larger, and net oper- 


ating income declined almost $9,600,000, 


Railway Problem Neglected—Employment Declines 


Reductions in railway employment followed the ad- 
vances in wages made on July 1, 1934, and January 1, 
1935. In June, 1934, the number of employees was 
1,070,837, or 98,024 more than in June, 1933. It 
began to decline in July, became in October less than 
in 1933, and in the six months ending with February, 
1935, averaged about 12,000 less than in the six months 
ending with February, 1934. The total pay roll is, in 
the long run, determined by gross earnings. The ad- 
vances in wages prior to April 1 reduced employment 
because there was no increase in gross earnings suffi- 
cient to pay higher wages to the number of persons 
previously employed. The final advance of 5 per cent in 
wages made on April 1 is at the rate of $80,000,000 an- 
nually, while the emergency advance in freight rates 
authorized last week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is estimated at $85,000,000 annually. There- 
fore, after the advances in both wages and rates are in 
effect, the relation between gross earnings and operat- 
ing expenses will be no better than in the first quarter 
of 1935, and will necessitate retrenchment either in 
employment or in wages. 

The railroad situation with which the nation is con- 
fronted is actually the worst since the early part of 
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1932, and it is so bad because the administration and 
Congress for two years have done little to help recov- 
ery and much to prevent it. The railroads imperatively 
need two things to enable them to meet present operat- 
ing costs. They need a revival of general business, 
without which there can be no adequate increase in 
their traffic and gross earnings. They need fair treat- 
ment as respects competition in transportation. The 
railroad problem is one of the vital problems of re- 
covery. There can be no full revival of business in 
general without a solution of the transportation prob- 
lem. There can be no solution of the railroad problem 
without a revival of general business. What has been 
occurring in Washington throughout the three months 
since Congress met shows why no progress whatever 
toward recovery has been made during the last year. 


Transportation and Durable Goods Industries 


It is as true as it was a year ago that the most de- 
pressed industries, and those in which most unemploy- 
ment exists, are the durable goods and service indus- 
tries; and the only way effectively to attack the de- 
pression is with measures to revive business and em- 
ployment in these industries. At its last session Con- 
gress passed one measure attacking the durable goods 
industries problem—viz., the National Housing Act, 
which has the purpose of reviving home modernization 
and building, and which has caused an increase of 
private expenditure and investment in the home build- 
ing field. But one swallow does not make a summer. 
There can be no adequate revival of general business 
without a revival of all important durable goods indus- 
tries caused by increased buying from them by other 
industries. The transportation industry is the largest 
customer of the capital goods industries. The rail- 
roads are much the largest branch of the transportation 
industry. The ability of the railroads and other car- 
riers to buy from the capital goods industries depends 
mainly upon their net earnings. Owing to govern- 
ment policies of subsidizing and not regulating the 
competitors of the railways, the transportation indus- 
try has become greatly over-expanded and its net 
earnings and buying power have been impaired much 
more than they would have been by the depression 
alone. 


Real Recovery Problems Neglected 


Legislation drafted by Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion Eastman intended partially to equalize terms of 
competition in transportation has been introduced in 
Congress and hearings regarding it have been held. It 
would tend to substitute order for chaos and to increase 
the net earnings and buying power, not only of the 
railroads, but of other carriers. It has been under- 
stood since long before Congress convened that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would send a special message urging 
the passage of such legislation and would otherwise 
give it the backing of the administration, but recent 
reports from Washington regarding its prospects are 
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discouraging. The attention of public men is being 
given to measures the passage of which will contribute 
little or nothing toward recovery. The work relief 
legislation, like the public works legislation passed in 
1933, will give employment, but the employment will 
be directly or indirectly by government, and, like pre- 
vious legislation of the same kind in this and other 
countries, it will tend more to prevent than to increase 
employment in private industry, where alone it can be 
the cause and effect of real recovery. ‘The veteran’s 
bonus legislation will have similar results. Legislation 
for social security may be desirable to forestall or pre- 
vent the effects of the next depression, but to whatever 
extent it increases business expenses in the near future 
it will tend to prolong the present depression. 


Railway Wages Must Be Reduced 


The only persons who really are doing anything to 
terminate the present depression are the 40,000,000 
now gainfully employed in agriculture, industry and 
commerce. Their natural and necessary leaders in this 
work are the owners and managers of private capital. 
As managers of one of the greatest and most depressed 
industries, it is the duty of railway executives to face 
both political and economic facts, and to adopt the 
policies required to enable the railways to pass safely 
through the financial crisis with which they are con- 
fronted. 

The failure of general business and railway earnings 
to improve during the last year, and continued failure 
of the administration and Congress to do anything sub- 
stantial to help solve the railroad problem, will make 
it necessary for railway executives to take action again 
in the near future regarding wages and working con- 
ditions. The restoration of the 10 per cent deduction 
in basic wages just completed, if continued in effect 
for a year, would cost about $160,000,000. Even with 
only a small part of the restoration of wages in effect, 
railway operating expenses in 1934 were $143,000,000 
more, and net operating income almost $100,000,000 
less, than in 1933. There is clearly no reason why the 
railways should continue to pay the highest wages in 
history when their gross earnings are little more than 
one-half as large as in 1929, when their net operating 
income is only about one-fourth as much as it was 
then, and when the inevitable effects would be bank- 
ruptcy for most roads, increased unemployment of 
railroad men and greatly curtailed railroad buying and 
increased unemployment in the capital goods industries. 

The paltering with the transportation problem in 
Washington is but one of many illustrations of the pre- 
vailing tendency of public men to evade or disregard 
the problems that must be solved to promote economic 
recovery. Railroad men, employed and unemployed, 
can thank those who have dallied with “reform” and 
politics, and evaded the nation’s real recovery problems, 
for the fact that it will be necessary for railway man- 
agements to take steps immediately for another re- 
duction of wages. 
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The Pennsylvania’s New 
Vertical-Lift Bridge Over 
the Passaic River at New- 
ark, N. J., Involves the 
Longest Three-Track Lift 
Span in Existence 





Three-Track Vertical-Lift Bridge 


Has Unusual Features 


Structure built in connection with extensive passenger station improvements of the 
Pennsylvania at Newark, N. J., suspends center track and 
provides for fool-proof operation™ 


N March 24, in connection with the extensive 
passenger station improvements which it is mak- 
ing at Newark, N. J., the Pennsylvania placed 
in service over the Passaic river a new three-track 
lift bridge, which involves the longest three-track lift 
span of its type that has been built, and the fourth 
heaviest in either highway or railway service. The new 
bridge, which is one of three vertical-lift bridges to be 
constructed over the river at Newark, the others to 
carry one and two tracks, respectively, follows con- 
ventional vertical lift bridge design in many respects, 
but incorporates a number of unusual features, both 
structurally and from the standpoint of operation. 
The new three-track bridge is located on the alinement 
of three new tracks serving the new passenger station, 
and approximately 120 ft. north of an old two-track 
swing bridge, built in 1899, which it replaces. It con- 
sists essentially of two tower spans, each 65 ft. long, 
and the lift span, which is 230 ft. long, center to center 
of bearings, and it provides minimum under-clearance 
of 24 ft. above mean high water, and a clear channel 
width of 200 ft. The vertical travel of the lift span is 
* This is the second of two articles dealing with the Newark improve- 
ments of the Pennsylvania, the first of which, describing the new 


Passenger station and its related facilities, appeared in the issue of 
March 30. 


111 ft., which provides a full opening of 135 ft. above 
mean high water. 

The bridge rests on four concrete masonry piers, 
three of which were put down in pneumatic caissons 
to a maximum depth of 92 ft. below mean high water. 
The other pier, carrying the rear of the east tower span, 
is supported on piles. The caissons employed in the 
construction of the two main tower piers were 87 ft. 
long, 36 ft. wide, and 14 ft. high. 

The most unusual feature of the caisson piers, which 
are seated on a substantial sand and clay formation, is 
the fact that, to further distribute the load, their bases 
were belled out six feet on all sides after the cutting 
edge had come to rest. In the case of Pier 1E, 
porting the east end of the lift span, this was done by 
first driving timbers out from the cutting edge at an 
angle of 45 deg., and then excavating beneath. The 
timbers used were 5 in. by 10 in., by 9 ft. 6 in. long, 
and were spaced on centers of 5 to 24 in., depending 
upon conditions. Because of some difficulty experienced 
in keeping these timbers from sagging under the great 
superimposed load, this method of construction was 
changed in belling out the base of Pier 1W, at the 
opposite end of the lift span, to one employing 4-in. 
H-beams, 10 ft. 6 in. long, driven on 36-in. centers and 
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breasted up with 3-in. timber plank placed either between 
the beam flanges or back of the beams. This expedient 
proved highly effective. In the case of both piers, air 
was carried at 37 to 42 lb. pressure. 

Another interesting feature in connection with the 
piers is the fact that, to reduce their weight and effect 
economy in concrete, two large pockets, side by side, 
were provided transversely through the center of the 
body of each pier. These pockets, each 16 ft. wide, 
extended from Elevation—9 to within 22 ft. of the 
bottom of the foundation. 


Features of the Tower Spans 


The new bridge, which has square ends in spite of 
the fact that the railroad crossing of the river is at a 
skew of 87 deg. with the center line of the channel, 
is designed for Pennsylvania standard loading. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that, in view of the 
fact that the bridge will, within a short time, be used 
exclusively by the road's electric passenger locomotives, 
the impact factor used in design was considerably lower 
than used for steam locomotives. This was possible 
because of the absence in the electric locomotives of 


the hammer blow effect transmitted by steam loco- 
motives. : 

Silicon steel was used in practically all of the main 
members of the lift span, both trusses and floor system, 
while plain carbon steel was employed in the towers, 





* Re. 
The Power Floor of the New Interlocking and Bridge Control! Tower— 
The wo Bridge Operating Motor-Generators Are Shown in the 


Foreground 
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The Bridge Is Remotely 

Controlled From the Top 

of the New Interlocking 

Tower Immediately East 
of the River 


except in the deck construction, where copper-bearing 
steel was used to minimize corrosion. A basic unit 
stress of 16,000 Ib. per sq. in. was used for the carbon 
and copper-bearing steel, and 22,500 Ib. per sq. in. for 
the silicon steel. 

The tower spans, 65 ft. long through their longitudinal 
center line, are supported directly on the river piers, 
and rise to a height of 210 ft. above mean high water 
at the sheave bearings, or approximately 180 ft. above 
the track level. Deep lattice struts connect the tower 
legs at the base on each side, and the steel floor system 
supports a reinforced concrete deck, which, for a distance 
of 21 ft. back from the end of the lift span, gives direct 
support to the track ties without ballast. Beyond this 
point on each tower span, the track is stone-ballasted. 


Center Track is Suspended 


The lift span is made up of two riveted subdivided 
Warren trusses with parallel chords and with vertical 
hanger members at each end. The depth of the trusses 
is 44 ft., center to center of chords, and they are spaced 
54 ft. apart to provide for the three tracks on 17 ft. centers. 
The most unusual feature of the lift span is the fact 
that the center track is suspended by means of built-up 
I-section hangers extending down from three-panel 
transverse Warren trusses, 17 ft. 6 in. deep, at the dif- 
ferent panel points of the main trusses. This arrange- 
ment, which provides 21 ft. vertical clearance above the 
top of rail, permitted the use of continuous floor beams 
supported at their third points by the hanger members, 
and thereby materially reduced the depth of floor system 
that would have been necessary otherwise. This was 
particularly desirable on the bridge since the track 
grades were fixed by controlling factors on each side, 
and it was to the advantage of both the railroad and 
river shipping to maintain as great a clearance beneath 
the bridge as possible. The resulting floor system, 
wherein the ties rest directly on the steel, together with 
a lattice truss type bottom lateral system found par- 
ticularly adapted in the case of this bridge, has a depth 
of only five feet from top of rail to under-clearance. 

A total of sixty-four 234-in. cables support the lift 
span, eight over each of eight sheaves, 15 ft. in diameter. 
at the tops of the towers. These sheaves are grouped 
in pairs on each side of the towers, slightly staggered 
to permit closer spacing, and thus provide 16 cables for 
ach corner of the span. The only unusual feature oi 
the counterweights is the fact that, to minimize their 
bulk, magnetite sand, which weighs approximately 30 
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Ib. per cu. ft. more than ordinary silica sand, was used 
in a portion of their construction. 

The equalizing arrangement on the bridge for com- 
pensating for the shifting weight of the main cables is 
similar to that employed on other Pennsylvania vertical 
lift bridges constructed in the East and consists of four 
auxiliary counterweights, one on each side of the towers, 
which are suspended over sheaves mounted on the sides 
of the towers at a height corresponding to the mid-height 
of upward travel of the upper chords of the lift span 
trusses. From these sheaves the cables extend to the 
upper chords of the lift span trusses at their quarter 
points. Through this arrangement, the auxiliary 
counterweights exert a lifting vertical component on 
the span when it is at a position less than half of its 
full opening, and a downward vertical component on 
the span when it is raised above the mid-height of its 
full opening. It is thought that this arrangement has 
a number of advantages over that employing a rocker 
bent on top of the lift span. 

Among the structural features of the bridge, several 
are unusual and of special interest, including the arrange- 
ment of stairs and walkways so that ready access is 
had to all moving parts, bearings and machinery, and 
the fact that, to eliminate fire hazard, all walkways, in- 
cluding those on the deck of the lift span between and 
outside the tracks, are constructed of subway grating. 
Still another feature is the fact that the tower stairs 
are located within the towers, instead of on the sides, 
and have been given a uniform slope throughout. 


New Features in Operating Equipment 


Some of the most interesting features of the bridge 
have to do with the arrangement whereby its operation 
is controlled remotely, entirely off the structure, and the 
measures that were taken to prevent any possibility of 
its causing delays in train service. Operation of the 
bridge is controlled in a combined bridge control and 
signal interlocking tower immediately east of the river, 
a three-story brick structure. Here, the bridge power 
converting equipment is located on the ground floor 
level, 123 it. 8 in. long by 25 ft. wide, while the bridge 
controls are located at the west end of the third floor, 
71 ft. 4 in. long by 25 ft. wide, which floor also houses 
the signal interlocking facilities. The only operating 
equipment on the bridge includes the driving motors 
with their brakes and an auxiliary gasoline engine emer- 
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Looking Over the Deck of 
the Lift Span—Note the 
Hanger Members Support- 
ing the Center Track, and 
the Use Made of Subwas 
Grating for Walkways 
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The East Approach to the New Bridge, Showing t 
and Bridge Control Tower at the Left and Also a Part 
Bridge Crossing of the River 


gency driving unit, which are located in a machinery 
house, 30 ft. by 34 ft., on top of the center of the lift 
span. 


The bridge electrical operating equipment consists es- 
sentially of three 260-hp., 550-volt, d.c., mill-type bridge 
motors on the span, which are fed from either of two 
motor-generator sets, one a standby unit, located in the 
operating tower. These units have available for use 
four independent sources of power, two single-phase and 
two three-phase; all from railroad company substations 
supplying electric traction current. ‘This power, at 11,- 
000 volts, is brought to a transformer station outside 
the tower, where it is reduced to 2300 volts and then 
fed to the motor-generators. A special feature of these 
motor-generator sets is the fact that the motors are 
capable of operating on either the single-phase or the 
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three-phase power supplies. This made it unnecessary 
to provide duplicate motor-generator sets to be oper- 
ated on the two different phases of current supplies. 

The choice of source of power is determined, in each 
case, by operating conditions. The motor-generator sets 
convert the power into 550-volt d.c. current for operat- 
ing the bridge motors. Ward-Leonard control is pro- 
vided in the system, wherein the speed of the bridge 
motors, and thereby the rate of travel of the lift span, 
is controlled by varying the strength of the field in the 
generator supplying the motors. 

Two of the bridge motors can operate the span, but 
normally all three motors will be used. With three 
motors operating, full opening of the bridge can be 
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seating, its travel is governed by a limit switch on the 
east tower. From a position of rest on its shoes, the 
span can be raised at full speed until it reaches Eleva- 
tion 118. Here it slows down automatically to first-point 
speed. At Elevation 125, a warning light flashes on the 
bridge operator’s desk, and at Elevation 126, the span 
stops automatically. If the operator then returns ‘his 
controller to neutral, he can regain his power, and, by 
pressing a release button, can continue to raise the span 
at first, second or third-point speed, up to Elevation 134, 
where the span comes in contact with air buffers at the 
tops of the towers. At Elevation 135, power is cut off 
automatically and the brakes are applied. At Elevation 
136 ft. 3 in., an additional safety switch is provided, 
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Plan, Elevation and Cross Sections of the New Vertical-Lift Bridge Over the Passaic River 


attained in 85 sec., which involves a maximum speed 
of two feet a second throughout the main length of 
travel. 

Each of the three bridge motors is equipped with an 
1,800-pound foot, electrically-driven, oil plunger-type 
brake, and, in addition, there is a similar floor-mounted 
brake of 2,800 pound foot capacity. These brakes, which 
can be released only when there is power on the bridge 
motors, and which take hold automatically when the 
motors are de-generized, insure that the span will be 
held secure on its seats or at any point stopped within 
its limits of travel, and also that it will come to a stop 
automatically when the power is turned off. To pre- 
vent sudden shocks to the bridge and its machinery, 
which might result from sudden stops of the span, the 
brakes are adjusted to take hold in succession rather 
than simultaneously. 


Span Travel and Speed Limited Automatically 


The movement of the span is controlled by a five- 
point controller, and, to guard against overrun of the 
span when being raised, and the possibility of shock in 


which is tripped by one of the counterweights in the 
event of the failure of the main limit switch. The maxi- 
mum limit of travel is 137 ft. 5 in., which provides for 
an overrun of 2% ft. 

On the downward movement, the span can be lowered 
at full speed to Elevation 41, where it slows down auto- 
matically to first-point speed. At Elevation 33, a warn- 
ing light lights on the control desk, and at Elevation 32, 
the span stops. By returning the controller to neutral, 
power is regained, and, by pressing a seating button, 
the operator can then lower the span at low speed to its 
seats at Elevation 24. At this point, the power remains 
on the motors for six seconds after seating, which 
eliminates any tendency for the span to rebound. It 
then cuts out automatically. 

In case of a complete electrical failure, the span can 
be operated by the mechanical driving unit on the span, 
which is an 8-cylinder, 260-hp., marine-type gasoline 
engine. 

To release the electrically-operated motor brakes in 
case of an electric power failure, a specially designed 

(Continued on page 541) 











Locomotives, Cars and Public Relations 


Railway Age editorial stimulates an unusually large number 
of pertinent reactions 


editorial, Locomotives, Cars and Public Relations, 

stressing the importance of the railroads using a 
reasonable degree of showmanship in bringing their 
car and locomotive equipment and other facilities to the 
attention of the public, which has brought forth an 
unusual number of comments from our readers. In 
spite of the newer forms of transportation, many people 
outside of railway service are keenly interested in the 
railroads and their equipment. Beyond this, however, 
an unknown, but undoubtedly large dormant interest, 
awaits only a challenge on the part of the railroads to 
bring it to life, and thus secure a larger degree of in- 
telligent co-operation in the fight the ‘railroads are mak- 
ing to get a square deal in competing with other forms 
of transportation. Of special interest, also, is the fact 
that some of these letters quite clearly indicate that 
such an interest may be converted into increased busi- 
ness for the railroads, even under present competitive 
conditions. 

Following are some of the high spots in this cor- 
respondence : 


|: the Railway Age of March 9, 1935, appeared an 


Insists on Buying Goods Shipped by Rail 


A correspondent in Maplewood, N. J., says: 


“The writer might be considered a ‘hobbyist,’ having 
been interested in, and fascinated by railroad operation 
in all its forms since childhood. Inculcated in this inter- 
est is a very healthy desire to see the railroads live and 
prosper and a feeling amounting to personal resentment 
at seeing their revenues depleted and even many of their 
lines abandoned as the result of an invasion by other 
less dependable forms of transportation which are not 
even self-supporting—and to add insult to injury, even 
derive advantages to the tune of millions of dollars from 
the taxes which the railroads are compelled to pay. 

“I am not going to add myself to the endless list of 
individuals who see fit to criticize the railway systems, 
but I do think that they would be greatly benefited, 
both in publicity and revenue, if they would give some 
recognition in the form of encouraging the inspection of 
their facilities and rolling stock to these hobbyists, most 
of whom are not railroad employees, for which reason 
their opinions and views would not be considered as 
biased as those of actual employees. I, for one, let my 
interest go to the extent that I buy my milk from a 
company which ships it on the railroad, where it be- 
longs, which practice also applies to the coal I purchase 
—and for which I pay several dollars more a ton— 
rather than patronize a bootleg trucker. Of course, I 
am a very small consumer, but if a large number of the 
public were recognized and encouraged, the benefits, 
both direct and indirect, would be great. One of the 
causes for the great success of the motor car is adver- 
tising where it does the most good—and the railroads 
should take this to heart.” 


Thousands of Railroad Model Makers 


A. C. Kalmbach, editor of The Model Railroader, 
published at Milwaukee, Wis., draws attention to the 
large number of clubs of railroad model makers and in- 


dicates their enthusiasm in supporting the railroads. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that these men are not always 
dealt with very courteously. Mr. Kalmbach says: 

“From my experience in the model railroad field I 
know that the railroads are not overdoing themselves to 
be courteous and helpful to this particular class of rail- 
road enthusiasts, and yet they are receiving a valuable 
and genuinely enthusiastic backing. 

“Our magazine has a paid circulation of 3,000 among 
those who model railroad equipment, and we estimate 
that there are at least 7,000 more engaged in the hobby 
to a considerable extent. There are between 50 and 75 
clubs of model railroaders, one in almost every large city 
of the country, working not only for helping each other 
in the actual work of building models, but toward pre- 
serving and helping the very railroads they model. These 
men are from every walk of life, but more often than 
not they are men of influence, for they are the ones who 
have the time and money to spend on the hobby. 

“For instance, the majority of our subscriptions come 
on the engraved letterheads of big corporations, poten- 
tial shippers for the railroads, if they aren’t already. The 
hobby is growing by leaps and bounds, and every new 
convert to model railroading, presto quick, becomes a 
regular user of railroad service whenever he possibly 
can. I know of any number of Milwaukee model rail- 
road fans who used to drive to Chicago, who now take 
the train as a matter of course, and others who mark 
their purchase orders, ‘Ship by Train, 

“From personal experience I know that some railroad 
managements are glad to help out the model makers with 
prints and other courtesies, but other roads turn down 
all requests of any kind gruffly and almost discourteously. 
If the roads can be brought to realize the true value 
of this publicity they are getting, they will certainly be 
more than glad to co-operate in any way possible.” 


Wants to Take Locomotive Pictures 


A student at the Fieldston School, New York, has had 
a bit of hard luck in trying to take photographs of loco- 
motives for his collection, and for interchange through 
an international club. He asks the editor for advice as 
to how to proceed. 

“My hobby is railroad locomotives. I take photo- 
graphs of lines in this part of the country and trade 
them with boys in other parts, some as far away as Calli- 
fornia. We get in touch with each other through the 
International Engine Picture Club. 

“In taking my pictures I have had a great deal of 
trouble with railroad police, who say it is against com- 
pany rules to take photographs, and order me off the 
railroad property. 

“I tried writing to the railroad officials for permis- 
sion to take pictures. I wrote to the superintendents 
of motive power of both the and the — 
railroads and received no answer from them. By ap- 
plying at the chief engineer’s office of one of the local 
railroads I secured a one day pass, permitting me to 
use my camera around the terminal. 

“T was very happy to have found that you were in- 








terested in this problem and I would appreciate any- 
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thing you can do to help me.”—Maréus D. Beck, 315 
West 106th Street, New York. 


Ed Hungerford on Railroad Museums 


In light of the prominent part that Edward Hunger- 
ford has played in assisting the railroads to dramatize 
their history and facilities, it is not surprising that one 
of the first letters we received after the publication of 
the editorial came from him. He writes: 

“The editorial interests me very much as it goes along 
lines that I have myself tried to promote for a long 
time past. Your references to The Fair of the Iron 
Horse at Baltimore and Wings of a Century at Chicago, 
both of which happened to be my creations, were most 
gratifying and appreciated. 

“One of the great troubles with the American railroad 
situation today, as I see it, is the lack of proper ap- 
preciation on the part of so many of the executives of 
the great ‘fan’ interest on the part of laymen the whole 
country over. This vast potential of very great aid to 
the railroads has been almost utterly neglected. In 
England it is carefully cultivated and promoted and a 
real rail literature is stimulated at all times by the roads 
themselves. All to their very large benefit. 

“There is no question in my mind whatsoever as to 
the existence of this layman interest here in the United 
States. I experienced it personally in our transporta- 
tion shows at Baltimore and at Chicago, and was touched 
more than once by its depth and sincerity, as well as by 
its power. The most of the time that this interest comes 
up against the rail executives it is either over-ridden or 
pretty thoroughly discouraged by them. The roads ad- 
dress their appeals almost exclusively to the shipper or 
the investor. The laymen of whom I speak may not be 
in either of these classes, but they are most loyal friends 
of the roads and if given the slightest encouragement will 
support them, politically and otherwise, to the uttermost. 

“A case in point: Some 12 or 15 years ago a group 
of loyal railroad fans in and about Boston, founded, 
against great odds, the Railway and Locomotive His- 
torical Society, which has grown from that day to this 
and has received a permanent location in the Baker 
School at Harvard University. The men that founded 
this organization were possessed of very modest means; 
many of them were actual railroad workers out on the 
line, and for a long time they received scant sympathy 
and support from the railroads themselves. Nevertheless, 
they persisted and the collection which they have now 
established in the Baker Library at Harvard is without 
peer or equal elsewhere in America, and it is not sur- 
passed by many places overseas. 

“The membership dues are extremely low—three 
dollars a year—and the bulletins which the society pro- 
duces are the best modern record of American railroad 
history that has yet been established. This society 
grows slowly but steadily. An off-shoot of it recently 
is a New York Chapter, which is working along the 
same lines as the parent society in Boston, and also 
with increasing growth and success. 

“Railroad museums are beginning to spring up here 
and there and everywhere across the country—notably 
at the University of Michigan and also, incidentally, in 
connection with the new industrial museums in New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. The magnificent col- 
lection made by the Baltimore & Ohio for its Fair of 
the Iron Horse in 1927 is practically intact and may 
yet become the nucleus of a splendid national railroad 
historical collection. 

“This is just the beginning. Other opportunities for 
the development of this laymen interest in the railroad 
are almost untold. It is not too late, even now, for the 
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roads to begin to cultivate this. If they have the real 
desire, the methods are not difficult to find. 


Even School Girls Are Interested 


C. L. Meister, mechanical engineer of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, draws attention to the fact that 
even school girls are interested in locomotives. His let- 
ter, which follows, was accompanied by carbon copies 
of letters that he had written to two of these young 
ladies and one of which is reproduced following his letter. 

“The Atlantic Coast Line has recently had some re- 
quests for information on the first steam engine and 
early forms of transportation and I enclose herewith 
copies of the reply sent to these two school girls, each 
of them writing to widely separated points for their 
information. 

“In the letter to Miss Annie Jones, I had the oppor- 
tunity of connecting members of the present supervisory 
officers of the Atlantic Coast Line with the inventor, 
George Stephenson, and with one of the passengers who 
rode on the first train, and also had an occasion (in an- 
other letter) to recount a little incident showing that the 
‘safety first’ movement was as old as railroading itself.” 


Miss Annie Jones, Emporia, Va.: 

Your letter addressed to the New York office of the Atlantic 
Coast Line was referred to our Richmond office, because Rich- 
mond is in the same state as Emporia. Our Richmond office 
sent it to Robert Scott, editor, Atlantic Coast Line News, Wil- 
mington, N. C., because Wilmington is the headquarters of the 
great Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, which had its beginning in 
Virginia. Mr. Scott asked me to write you knowing that I 
have been working on and thinking about steam locomotives 
for the last 37 or 38 years. 

You asked for information on the first steam locomotive and 
I am sending you a photostat copy showing the first successfully 
operated steam locomotive in the world invented by Mr. George 
Stephenson, which operated between Stockton and Darlington, 
England. You will see that when this locomotive was tried out 
September 27, 1825, it hauled six wagons loaded with coal and 
flour, a covered coach containing the directors and their friends, 
and 21 coal wagons filled with passengers. 

‘Now I am going to tell you something that not many people 
know about. When I was a little boy living in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
my Grandmother, Mary Mort, used to tell me about happenings 
in England when she was a little girl and she was proud to tell 
about taking a ride in the first train hauled by a locomotive in 
England, she being a friend and neighbor to George Stephenson. 
You might also like to know that a direct descendant of George 
Stephenson is W. C. Stephenson, now master mechanic of our 
large locomotive repair shops at Tampa, Fla. Another descend- 
ant of that great inventor is James Stephenson, our valuation 
engineer here at Wilmington, N. C. 

I do not have the time to tell you how the first steam engine 
was improved, but I am sending you with the photostat a little 
booklet telling you the story of the Atlantic Coast Line, how 
it started from a small road running from Petersburg, Va., 
through Emporia to Weldon, N. C. This Petersburg Railroad 
was completed in 1833, only eight years after Stephenson’s rail- 
road was started, and this booklet, together with another one 
entitled, “It Doesn’t Just Happen” tells lots of interesting things 
about transportation, which I am sure you and the other boys 
and girls of your class will find of interest. 


New Haven Encourages Visitors 


J. F. Doolan, superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, outlines the extent to which that 
railroad encourages groups to visit its various facilities. 

“For many years we have co-operated to the fullest 
possible extent with groups, both large and small, who 
were sufficiently interested in the railroad industry to 
ask for the opportunity to inspect our railroad plant, 
equipment and operations, particularly in the New 
Haven Terminal, which includes the Cedar Hill classi- 
fication yards with modern car retarder equipment on 
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both the eastbound and westbound humps, locomotive 
facilities for steam and electric operation, etc. 

“We have had thousands of visitors in groups from 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civ- 
itan, Exchange Clubs, industrial traffic clubs from the 
principal sections of Connecticut, members of the de- 
partments of transportation of Yale and Harvard Uni- 
versities, State Normal School, grade schools, private 
schools, Camp Fire Girls, Hi-Y boys and railroad em- 
ployees from other parts of the railroad, who were in 
New Haven for system safety meetings, etc. 

“Many groups consisting of teachers and children in 
the lower grades in school have visited the railroad sta- 
tion where electric and steam locomotives, the various 
types of passenger and freight equipment were made 
available for their inspection. We realize that those 
young minds could not absorb the mechanical details, 
but we tried to plant a seed that might grow into some- 
thing of advantage to the railroad in future years. 

“The reactions to these efforts of ours have been 
very favorable. The visitors are impressed with the 
extent, complexity, but nevertheless orderly routine of 
railroad work, which is considered hazardous to those 
outside the industry. I believe that in addition to these 
efforts, railroad employees and officials should accept 
every opportunity to appear before groups, whether large 
or small, important or otherwise, when invited to talk 
about railroad operation or problems. 

“It has been my own experience that there are many 
misconceptions and misunderstandings that may be 
cleared up and the value of the railroads in building up 
this country and in assisting the return of the pros- 
perity, for which America has in the past been known 
throughout the world, convincingly shown to such 
groups. This we are now doing and will continue to do.” 


Railway and Locomotive Historical Society 


Mr. Hungerford, in his communication, referred to 
the Railway and Locomotive Historical Society. Re- 
cently a New York Chapter of this organization has 
been formed. One of its officers, T. T. Taber, chairman, 
has something to say about this organization and its 
activities. He points out, also, the indifference of some 
of the railroads to encourage an organization of this 
kind, or even to preserve their own historical documents. 

“There are today, in this country, thousands of men 
and boys who have a more or less active, or latent in- 
terest in various phases of railroad operation or develop- 
ment. Each man is a potential patron, and exerts a 
certain amount of influence over one or more people. 
There are thousands of railroad securities owners, who 
have never been invited to even ride over the property, 
much less inspect the operations of the carrier in which 
they have invested their money. 

“If transportation was recognized by the railroad of- 
ficials as a commodity which had to be sold to the pur- 
chasers of it, they would pay more attention to working 
up every bit of favorable publicity and interest which 
could be aroused. The air lines do not overlook any 
opportunities to enlist public interest, nor do the bus 
lines. The railroads should realize that the owner of 
a private car who has been almost driven off the high- 
ways by trucks and buses, is a potential source of 
revenue, provided they encourage him, and offer him 
their services at a price he can afford to pay. 

“This Society was founded in 1921 by a 
men in Boston who were interested in the gathering 
together of historical railroad material. Today its active 
membership, scattered all over the country, is about 400, 
and steadily growing, with practically no support, except 
in a few isolated instances, from the railroads it is 
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benefiting through showing the public the development 
made by the railroads during the last hundred years. 
Gradually, for the most part through the untiring efforts 
of the members, there has been built up a wonderful 
museum collection of railroad memorabilia, which is 
visited by hundreds of people each year, although its 
existence is known by comparatively few people, and 
Boston is not exactly the center of the United States. 

“At the present time, members of this organization 
have formed a Chapter in New York, which is recruit- 
ing new members steadily, although no offer of help 
or the slightest interest has come from the railroads in 
that area. It seems an anomaly that men not connected 
with railroads should have them as a hobby, and be 
working for a better understanding between the public 
and the railroads, when the carriers do not seem inter- 
ested! It is sort of a case of being unable to see the 
forest because of the trees! 

“It is true that any of us who work at one thing 
all our lives do tend to lose perspective, and overlook 
considering the subject from the angle of the outsider. 
Most railroad executives think ‘fans’ mildly insane, and 
cannot see any reason for their interest in the operation 
of a railroad. Incidentally they also tend to underrate 
the intelligence of the layman, and his knowledge of the 
subject, notwithstanding the fact that the hobbyist has 
the time and inclination to study his hobby in great 
detail, whereas the man who works at it does not have 
the time—and seldom the inclination when his day’s 
work is over—to dig into the subject. 

“The writer lays no claim to being a railroad man, 
other than being exceedingly interested in the history 
and development of that industry, but if the fact that for 
13 years he traveled about 25,000 miles a year over the 
railroads of this country, does not entitle him to qualify 
as an Observant constructive critic, it is hard to say who 
would qualify. 

“Our Chapter made a trip last fall to Halethorpe to 
inspect the Baltimore & Ohio historical exhibition, which 
was probably the first trip of its kind, where everyone 
paid his own fare, that has ever been made from New 
York. The Baltimore & Ohio was keenly interested in 
doing everything possible for the party and made many 
friends thereby. It also got some passenger business to 
Chicago as a result of it. 

“The next trip was to Philadelphia to inspect the 
locomotive exhibits in the Franklin Institute. Again 
everyone paid their own fare. These trips have proved 
so popular that we plan to approach certain railroads this 
year, to work out trips on Sundays to points of special 
railroad interest. 

“The New York Central invited several of the rail- 
road hobby groups to inspect its facilities at the Grand 
Central Terminal. A most interesting and instructive 
afternoon was spent and the New York Central made 
some friends, and without doubt will get something more 
tangible than good will out of it. 

If the publicity departments of the railroads would 
awake to the possibilities, and co-operate with these 
hobbyists, they would get a great deal of free adver- 
tising, which would be carried right where it would do 
the most good. There is much that can be done, at very 
little cost, by encouraging the railroad study groups. 

“Tt is a sad commentary on the foresight of some of 
our railroads which have burned up historical documents, 
and even today permit such material to be neglected in 
dark corners, to be destroyed eventually as rubbish, but 
will not permit a railroad historical society to have, and 
preserve them. On one railroad, the earliest motive 
power record they have today is 1899! If that road 
desires accurate information as to the history of its 
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locomotives, it must request that information from the 
writer, who spent many weeks digging to establish the 
authenticity of the material he worked up piecemeal. 
Such records should be kept, or placed where posterity 
can make use of them. 

“Speaking for one organization, we can say that rail- 
road hobbyists are anxious to co-operate in any way with 
the carriers, if given half a chance, but the officials of 
the railroads must get out of their heads that railroad 
hobbyists are all ‘crackpots.’ A visit to one of our regu- 
lar monthly meetings would be enlightening to them.” 


Editorial Read at Meeting 


A. Sheldon Pennover, treasurer of the New York 
Chapter of the Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society, calls attention to the fact that the editorial was 
read to a group of the members of that society. “I 
wish to inform you,” he said, “of the enthusiastic re- 
ception accorded it, for in no small measure it puts 
before your readers a much neglected subject of im- 
portance. If the railroad executives will but act on the 
valuable suggestions the article contains, I am sure they 
will find a readiness on the part of the public to inter- 
est itself in many phases of railroading, with profit to 
all concerned.” 


Other Letters 


Brief extracts from some of other letters follow: 


“Some months ago I needed data covering a class of 
well known locomotives used during the nineties by a 
prominent eastern road, and wrote the S. M. P., send- 
ing him reply postage; but I never got an answer. This 
railroad does not enter this city, but somehow I’m not 
overly anxious to travel on it.”—P. T. W. 


Charles E. Fisher, president of the Railway and Loco- 
motive Historical Society, includes this comment in 
his letter: 

“To the railroad man, railroading is all in a day’s work. 
To Mr. Citizen there is something appealing about the 
whole business. The locomotive and the men who run 
them are a magnet; the ways of directing trains in a 
busy passenger station or in a freight terminal are magic 
and the mysteries of an engine terminal are most awe- 
some. Let any railroad announce that it will conduct, 
on certain days, the public to its various facilities, and 
I’ll promise you that the conductor of these tours will 
be surprised, not only at the number of people who 
will come, but by their knowledge and the intelligent 
questions they will ask. The more people we have in 
this country who are familiar with railroad operation 
and railroad problems, the better it will be for the 
country as a whole, not only from a remunerative point, 
but from a legislative view as well. The antipathy to- 
wards the railroads is passing with the older generation. 
The coming generation seems to be possessed with fair- 
ness and a spirit of inquiry, but it will all go to naught 
if the railroads don’t avail themselves of it.” 

A. W. Ainsworth, of William Ainsworth & Sons, Inc.. 
Denver, Colorado, says, among other things: 

“A rapidly increasing number of mature men are 
becoming interested in model locomotive building. There- 
fore, if the railroads will recognize this interest that is 
being shown in the battle of the Iron Horse and make 
overtures to the school children, Boy Scouts and the 
various organizations of grown-ups, a sentiment can be 
built up that will take more than our political demagogues 
to overcome. 

“To realize the interest shown in locomotives, you 
merely have to view the interest shown in the locomo- 
tive at the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia, where the 
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youngsters can climb all over it and through an in- 
genious mechanical device can actually move the loco- 
motive by operating the throttle, resulting in a thrill 
that is not easily forgotten. 

“The danger that the railroad officials lead us to be- 
lieve exists around a railroad is but small compared to 
the danger encountered when our children cross the 
traffic congested streets on their way to school and the 
movies. In other words, railroad officials must recog- 
nize facts that exist and forget their old hide-bound rules. 
and regulations and make an effort to cultivate the im- 
portant American prize, the public sentiment.” 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
March 23 totalled 607,780 cars, an increase of 
10,348 cars as compared with the week before but a 

decrease of 2,256 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year. This was, however, an increase 
of 127,821 cars as compared with 1933. Loading of 
miscellaneous freight, coal, and forest products showed 
increases as compared with last year. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, March 23 


Districts 














1935 1934 1933 
RR Ee ee ee aE RET 139,140 142,582 107,865 
I cise t ante eee gy tea 124,453 121,628 86,567 
I a Gracy nm we besos ences 49,905 47,371 30,109 
i SESE Re tet eee ne EE 98,098 95,957 79,833 
NINN 86 so) ans de wc Sia ca corcc eras sem 66,749 69,042 57,192 
Cental Western ........cicccsccsacs 83,192 84,074 73,962 
eR rr eee 46,243 49,382 44,432 
Total Western Districts............. 196,184 202,498 175,585 
ee ee ere ere 607,780 610,036 479,959 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 25,850 29,884 31,355 
NY MMR <serdvosiwiavate Aaa wcie hak ocerwacs 10,679 13,643 15,035 
eae dds er avah aver ai yy cule ec caletpeareh 139,659 134,854 92,429 
I cai, esti hear ae, Sods soci Siw w oti aw ates bs 5,748 7,394 4,183 
NE OUND oo cece chtdoonses 26,046 24,875 15,970 
I cineca eels erc erie acarattiancatcl cs ors korea ave 4,112 4,378 2,255 
ee ee ot I ae 161,164 166,598 155,267 
PIININD. 5. fovvcolecoackieia tiene aciisieres 234,522 228,410 163,465 
MP aii ore ous oce ean wl pees eeieess 607,780 610,036 479,959 
BR I ig 6 2h-g. ace Sag oe ateearaie cimia erential 597,432 627,549 453,637 
I xrers cinco 3A cereten- hewia oes ware 587,270 614,120 441,361 
EE TE faiaakeas pe dena! shcretac oto leone aria ahe 604,642 605,717 481,208 
I GRE aici cise adenoid wees 552,896 574,908 462,315 

Cumulative Total, 12 Weeks....... 6,893,196 6,954,978 5,750,939 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended March 
23 totaled 43,798, as against 42,313 cars last year and 
43,358 cars for the previous week, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
I I nal octane ia al graiccdin creo ame Wie eraia 43,798 23,753 
I is: MI so Gin Ria oes a-Widinwrm lo Riana s we 43,358 23,872 
I es a ceaiinv sian siniecsrentaco wre wieavere's base dos 41,823 24,168 
SU Sa, I okays Suis a: wales ocera quae aus ee MES 42,313 25,050 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
PIE ES Sb 500.5 Ne-w Sia es ohne scukees ee 512,130 272,219 
I Bs IIS oy 9.9 dec reraiere ce ois «prec ones 491,640 273,493 
EY MR CN glide a cn AONE he abl 396,215 203,882 
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Temporary Rate Increase Allowed 


|. C. C. denies railroad proposal but authorizes emergency charges 


until June 30, 1936 


estimated may increase railroad revenues by about 

$85,000,000 annually, or about half the amount of 
the increase proposed by the carriers, have been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its de- 
cision in Ex Parte 115, dated March 26 and made public 
on March 30. This was done reluctantly, in an effort 
to extend partial relief in the emergency situation con- 
fronting the roads which has grown worse while the 
proceeding has been before the commission. 

Denying the application filed by the railroads on 
August 27 for rate advances which it was estimated 
would add $170,000,000 to their revenues, as a partial 
offset to increases in wages and in prices of materials 
and supplies estimated at $293,000,000 a year, the com- 
mission has authorized the railroads to put into effect 
emergency charges or surcharges on a large part of 
their freight traffic, but with many important excep- 
tions, for a period to end June 30, 1936, similar, except 
in amounts, to these which were authorized in the ad- 
vanced rate case of 1931 (Ex Parte 103) which were in 
force from January 4, 1932, to September 30, 1933. 
The general increase is 7 per cent of the present rates 
but many of the increases are of less amounts. 


A 5 to 4 Decision 


The denial represents the unanimous opinion of the 
nine commissioners who participated in the case, all of 
whom indicate agreement with the conclusion expressed 
by the majority that such increases as were proposed by 
the railroads would be “an inadequate and dangerous 
method” of meeting their problems. Five of the com- 
missioners, however, Meyer, McManamy, Lee, Mahaffie, 
and Splawn, find the evidence not sufficient to warrant 
them in expressing a judgment, counter to that of the 
railroad traffic managers, that no increase whatever 
would be efficacious at this time. They also point out 
that many of the shippers have increased their prices. 

The majority take the view that the railroads are con- 
fronted by a grave emergency, marked by declining net 
earnings and rising operating costs due to increases in 
wages and prices of materials, which warrant such meas- 
ure of rate relief as may be accorded under present con- 
ditions during the next 15 months. They refer to va- 
rious plans now under consideration which give promise 
of stabilizing the general transportation situation and im- 
proving the financial condition of the railroads but point 
out that aid from these sources is not likely to be afforded 
for some time. To meet the immediate and pressing 
need of the railroads for additional revenues necessary to 
prevent further impairment of their ability to furnish 
adequate transportation the emergency charges are au- 
thorized. 

The dissenting members, Chairman Tate and Commis- 
sioners Aitchison, Porter, and Miller, believe that rail- 
road freight rates are now at the “ceiling of reasonable- 
ness,” and that increases of a general nature would make 
them clearly unreasonable and tend to defeat their own 
purpose by accelerating the loss of traffic to competing 
forms of transportation. 

Five votes constituted a majority because Co-ordinator 
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Eastman is temporarily relieved of most of his duties on 
the commission, except in the case of a tie, and there 
is One vacancy since the expiration of Commissioner 
Farrell’s term on December 31. 

So far as revenue needs are concerned, the commis- 
sion finds that “it is conceded by all that the applicants 
have made out their case,” but the proposal was re- 
jected on the ground that the ultimate effect of establish- 
ing the proposed rates as whole would probably be to 
harm rather than help the railroads through diversion 
of traffic to other forms of transportation and in other 
ways, that the proposal would increase the rates upon 
certain kinds of traffic above a just and reasonable level, 
and that many of the increases would result in undue 
discrimination and would represent distortions of rela- 
tions which have been prescribed by the commission in 
previous cases. 

The four dissenting commissioners believe that even 
the emergency charges allowed will have such effects and 
three of them made the point that they were not covered 
by the record. As to agricultural products the report 
says the finding in Ex Parte 103 that agriculture was “in 
a worse financial plight than. the railroads” is to a large 
extent still true. 


Emergency Charges Vary 


The railroads had proposed increases on most of their 
freight traffic in varying amounts, generally 10 per cent, 
subject to certain maxima and exceptions. The emer- 
gency charges authorized are set forth in detail in ap- 
pendix A to the report. In general, the charge on car- 
load traffic is 7 per cent of the total line-haul transporta- 
tion charge based on present rates, but subject to a 
maximum of 5 cents per 100 pounds. On a long list 
of commodities other specific maximum charges less than 
5 cents are provided, and these take precedence. No 
charge is authorized on less-carload traffic for distances 
generally less than 220 miles, and for greater distances 
the charges range from 1 cent to 11 cents. 

No emergency charges are authorized for grain, grain 
products, rice, hay, straw, cotton, cottonseed, citrus 
fruits, certain fresh fruits, white potatoes, fresh vege- 
tables, dried beans and peas, cattle, sheep, hogs, milk, 
lumber, and fertilizers. ’ 

On coal and coke charges ranging from 3 to 15 cents 
per net ton are authorized, and on iron ore 10 cents 
per net ton. A single increase is specified for so-called 
lake cargo coal and iron ore, even though there may be 
2 rail hauls separated by the water movement. The 
charge on petroleum products is 1 cent per 100 pounds. 
On sand, gravel, and certain kinds of stone the maxi- 
mum charge is 1 cent per 100 pounds, and no charge 
is permitted where present line-haul rates on these com- 
modities are $1 per net ton or less. An emergency 
charge of 10 per cent is authorized in connection with 
switching and certain other accessorial charges, subject 
to exceptions. The carriers’ proposal to authorize a 
charge for issuance of order bills of lading was disap- 
proved. 

The majority report is silent as to the amount of 
additional revenue which the railroads would probably 
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derive from the charges authorized, but in the dissenting 
expression of Commissioner Miller it is stated that the 
report “would appear to afford about one-half of the 
additional revenue estimated by the carriers in their 
proposal,” namely, about $85,000,000 annually. This 
amount is but little more than is needed to pay the 
increase in railroad wages, already made in restoring 
half of the 10 per cent deduction made in 1932, making 
no provision for the additional 5 per cent which went 
into effect on April 1, for the higher prices of materials 
and supplies which have come about under N.R.A. codes, 
nor for the demand for increased maintenance. 

The commission finds reason to believe, however, that 
ways and means can be found of combining improved 
equipment and service with reduced costs, and expresses 
the hope that the Co-ordinator’s studies, together with 
the increased opportunity for co-operative action made 
possible by the formation of the Association of American 
Railroads, will result in important reductions in the 
cost of railroad transportation and other improvements 
in the railroad situation. Such efforts and analyses of 
the rate structure for the purpose of adapting it to 
changing conditions, the commissioners believe, hold 
forth much more promise of beneficial results than could 
be obtained from a “permanent” increase in rates. 

The report calls attention to the fact that, “after the 
submission of this proceeding, and without notice to the 
applicants, the governors of a number of states severally 
protested by letter the proposal for increases in rates on 
coal,” and says that “these protests cannot avail to alter 
the record made before us by witnesses called and testi- 
fying in open hearings, and our decision in this proceed- 
ing will be based upon the record made in conformity 
with usage and law.” 

Following are a condensation of the conclusions of 
the majority, their expressions as to the railroad future, 
and some extracts from the dissenting opinions: 


Conclusions 


Previously in this report we have called attention to some 
points of similarity between this proceeding and Ex Parte No. 
103. There we found that the general increase of 15 percent 
then proposed had not been justified, but that distrust of rail- 
road securities was rapidly gaining such elements of panic that 
a slight charge on the traffic of the industries of the country best 
able to stand it might justifiably be imposed through freight 
rates for the purpose of increasing confidence and averting de- 
velopments which might further disturb an already tremendously 
shaken financial situation, and to avoid impairment of an ade- 
quate system of transportation. 

We then observed that the refunding needs of the carriers in 
the immediate future would not be great, and called attention to 
maturities of bonds and equipment obligations in the years 
1932-35, inclusive, which would average about $263,540,000 an- 
nually. It is shown now that the class I carriers will be faced 
with maturing funded debts aggregating $380,706,000 in 1935, 
and $434,957,000 in 1936, including $204,307,000 in loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which will become due 
in 1935 and 1936. In 1931 we said that for the present and some 
time in the future needs for new capital were not likely to be 
of commanding importance. In the intervening three years there 
has been widespread recognition of the desirability, if not the 
necessity, of radical changes in the design and construction of 
passenger as well as freight equipment, and the development of 
new types of motive power. Other important changes in the 
railway plant may become imperative. 

Although undermaintenance was becoming noticeable in 1931, 
we said that the railroads at that time had a superabundance of 
both equipment and facilities, many cars and locomotives being 
in storage in good physical condition. Between 1931 and 1933 
the number of serviceable freight locomotives available to the 
class I railroads was reduced by 4,144, a reduction of 19 percent. 
The number of serviceable freight cars was reduced in the same 
period by 291,524, or about 13 percent. In 1933 these carriers 
had 1,951,645 serviceable freight cars compared with 2,119,999 
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in 1922. Serviceable freight locomotives in 1933 totaled 18,293 
compared with 24,536 in 1922. These differences are not offset 
by the increase in average capacity of freight cars and tractive 
power of locomotives. The railroads today have available a 
considerably smaller supply of serviceable freight-carrying 
equipment and of motive power than they had in 1922, when the 
situation was notoriously bad. The continuing undermaintenance 
of equipment is so serious that its early correction will probably 
be necessary even under the present volume of traffic. The rec- 
ord is less definite as to the extent of undermaintenance of way 
and structures, but undoubtedly it, too, is considerable. 

In 1931, when we found that there was an emergency justify- 
ing the approval of temporary increases in freight rates, the 
class I carriers, as we have already pointed out, had net railway 
operating income amounting to $526,627,852. In 1933, the best 
year since 1931, they earned less than 91 percent of that amount. 
As a whole in 1931 their net income exceeded fixed charges by 
$134,761,911, but in 1932 and 1933 they incurred deficits after 
such charges of $139,203,821 and $5,862,836, respectively. 

The gradual increase in industrial activity since the early 
months of 1933 has had a favorable effect on railroad traffic and 
earnings, insofar as comparison with 1932 is concerned. The 
total car loadings for 1934 were 5.4 percent and 9.2 percent 
greater than those in 1933 and 1932 respectively, but there was a 
drop of 2.4 percent in net railway operating income in 1934 under 
1933. Although there is good ground for the belief that there 
will be some further expansion of general business during the 
present year, its effect upon railroad traffic and gross and net 
earnings is problematical, because of ever-increasing competition 
with other forms of transportation. It may well be that losses 
of traffic on this account will leave the rail carriers with little, 
if any, more traffic or gross revenue than they had in 1934. Even 
improvements in traffic and gross revenue, however, will prob- 
ably not produce a corresponding gain in net revenue. Any 
substantial increase in the volume of traffic would probably re- 
quire more than a proportionate additional expenditure for main- 
tenance, as before indicated; and further, there are no indica- 
tions of a decline in the ratio of wage and salary payments and 
taxes, including probable expenditures for pensions, to operating 
revenues. This ratio increased from 48.9 percent in 1929 to 
54.8 percent in 1932, receding to 51.3 percent in 1933 on account 
of the temporary wage reduction. If basic wages had been paid 
in that year the ratio would have been 55.9 percent. 

Some important differences between this proceeding and Ex 
Parte No. 103 should be mentioned. Throughout that proceeding 
the chief emphasis was on the need of the carriers for sufficient 
revenue to enable them to meet their fixed charges and thereby 
maintain their financial credit. There was little or no evidence 
from traffic officials. 

In this case the applicants made a thorough survey of the rate 
situation before presenting their proposals, and we have before 
us the testimony of responsible traffic officers that in their belief 
rate increases would result in larger aggregate revenues. In 
1931 there had been a collapse in general commodity prices, and 
a further downward movement was in progress. Since that 
time prices have in general been increased materially, many of 
the shippers who are opposing the proposed increases in railroad 
rates have increased the prices of materials and supplies which 
they sell to the railroads, and the general situation of the ship- 
pers of many commodities has considerably improved. 

Shortly after our decision in Ex Parte No. 103 the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was created by the Congress for 
the purpose, among others, of aiding in the temporary financing 
of the railroads, and this instrumentality has been of material 
service in preventing their financial collapse. In addition, pro- 
vision has been made for loans through the Administrator of 
Public Works to aid in the financing of railroad maintenance and 
equipment subject to our approval as desirable for the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities. Despite the aid of these loans 
the financial situation of the railroads and the physical condition 
of their properties are in general worse than they were in 1931. 
Their immediate problem is not one of profits for railroad own- 
ers, but is rather one of enhancing railroad earnings sufficiently 
to cover their rising operating expenses and taxes and particu- 
larly to enable them to maintain their plant in a condition to 
enable them to handle a volume of traffic which has been in- 
creasing somewhat with business recovery. So far as revenue 
needs are concerned, it is conceded by all that the applicants have 
made out their case, but it is urged by various parties that the 
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rate increases proposed, or any increase of a general nature, if 
permitted, might subtract from, rather than add to, applicants’ 
revenue. 

There is room for doubt on this point. Without material 
changes in many conditions at present existing, especially the 
widespread competition on unequal terms which the railroads 
now face from other forms of transportation, it is possible that 
a general increase in rates for permanent or indefinite duration, 
such as applicants propose, would in the long run do the appli- 
cants more harm than good. Their proposals, broadly stated, 
increase long-haul rates relatively more than short-haul rates, 
thus adding to the disadvantage under which long-haul shippers 
already labor, thereby tending to lessen the traffic which still 
largely moves by rail. 

Upon the evidence it is our conclusion that the increases pro- 
posed, considered as a whole, many of which by their nature 
may be established only by incorporation into the existing rate 
structure, would in many individual cases increase revenues, if 
at all, only temporarily; that many such increases would result 
in undue prejudice and preference as between different classes 
of traffic and as between different communities and shippers ; that 
in many instances the proposals would result in distortion of 
relations prescribed by us for which distortion no sound jus- 
tification has been presented; that the ultimate effect of estab- 
lishing the proposed rates as a whole would probably be to harm 
rather than help the railroads through diversion of traffic to 
other forms of transportation and in other ways; and that the 
proposals would increase the rates upon certain kinds of traffic 
above a just and reasonable level. This latter conclusion applies 
particularly to certain products of agriculture, to live stock, and 
to certain products of forests. 

As a temporary measure, for the immediate alleviation of the 
more acute financial distress of the railroads, however, it is not 
so clear that the results of a carefully selected, moderate increase 
would be adverse. As above stated, certain of the shipper rep- 
resentatives suggested that the principle of the former emer- 
gency charges, even though they were designed to meet a some- 
what different situation, might well be employed in the present 
emergency. The evidence is not sufficient to warrant us in ex- 
pressing a judgment, counter to that of applicants’ traffic man- 
agers, that no increase whatever would be efficacious at this 
time. 

Although it is difficult to approximate the amount of additional 
revenue which resulted from the charges authorized, for the 
reasons pointed out in the third report, 191 I. C. C. 361, we be- 
lieve that they had the effect of increasing revenue in a sub- 
stantial, although inadequate, degree. While we know that cer- 
tain traffic moved at rates which included the emergency charges, 
the extent to which the charges may have discouraged or di- 
verted traffic and thereby lessened gross revenues, if at all, is 
largely problematical. Under present conditions it appears that 
emergency charges corresponding in some degree to those in 
effect during that period might be more productive from a reve- 
nue standpoint and that they would be less burdensome to indus- 
try than they were when the trend of industrial activity was 
downward. We are of opinion, therefore, that the emergency 
confronting the railroads is of such gravity that they should be 
permitted to add a system of emergency charges to most of the 
existing freight rates and charges for application during the re- 
mainder of 1935 and the first half of 1936. 

In Ex Parte No. 103 we did not undertake to grade the 
charges there authorized according to distance. Under existing 
conditions we believe that there should be some gradation of this 
kind, as the force of motor competition varies to some extent 
with distance, and this is true as to carload as well as less-than- 
carload traffic. We shall not go so far as to deny an emergency 
charge on the shorter hauls of carload traffic, however, as we do 
with respect to less-than-carload traffic. 

The emergency charges authorized are set forth in detail in 
Appendix A. In Part 1 are shown the general bases of these 
charges. On carload traffic in general the emergency charge is 
7 percent of the line-haul transportation charge, but not more 
than 5 cents per 100 pounds. Specific maximum charges on 
various commodities which will take precedence over the general 
5-cent maximum are shown in Part 4. Part 5 relates to coal, 
iron ore, petroleum, and certain other commodities for which 
specified charges are designated without reference to Part 1. 
Part 2 consists of rules relating to special services and also rules 
governing the application of the charges set forth in the other 
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parts. In Part 3 are listed the commodities which ar mpted 
from the application of the emergency charges. 

It should be clearly understood that the plan of emergency 
charges here provided is permissive in character. Where the 
carriers find it necessary to make exceptions in the application 
of the charges, avoidance of undue prejudice and preference 
should always be kept in mind. No exceptions should be made 
primarily to influence the routing of traffic, to attract traffic 
from one carrier or route to another, or to favor an industry on 
one line at the expense of industries on other lines 

Emergency Charges Authorized 

We find that the carriers’ application, as a whole, should be 
denied, and our plan of emergency charges is offered in substi- 
tution of applicants’ proposal. Except as we have had occasion 
to point out specifically certain of those proposals as not justi- 
fied on the present record, we are not passing upon the lawfulness 
of the individual proposals, which cover many thousands of rates 
and necessarily cannot be dealt with in a report of this compass, 
particularly the numerous exceptions affecting Mountain-Pacific 
territory. For example, following applicants’ proposals, we 
have excepted citrus fruit from the application of the charges. 
Certain of the applicants proposed increases in some of the rates 
on this commodity in the territory above mentioned. As to that 
proposal and many others of like character, we are here making 
no findings. 

As in Ex Parte No. 103, we shall grant the necessary author- 
ity under Section 6 for filing blanket supplements embodying the 
emergency charges here provided for, and such supplements will 
be permitted to take effect without suspension, subject to the 
proviso that the resulting rates will in all respects be subject to 


complaint or to investigation and to determination as to the law- 
fulness of schedules or rates, as provided by the act. 


In incorporating these charges in the tariffs, practical consid- 
erations may require minor deviations from the plan as set forth 
in Appendix A, and these will be permitted where they do not 
amount to a substantial departure from the plan. 

Subject to the qualifications indicated, we find that the present 
rates and charges, as increased by the emergency charges here 
authorized will not be in excess of just and reasonable rates for 
a period to terminate June 30, 1936. 

In their petition applicants prayed for an order affording relief 
from the operation of the long-and-short-haul and ageregate- 
of-intermediates provisions of Section 4 of the act to the extent 
necessary to authorize departures from that section which might 
result from the rates which they proposed. At the oral argument 
they suggested that a fourth-section order similar to the one 
issued in connection with Ex Parte No. 103 would be appropriate. 
As the scope of the proceeding clearly includes the question of 
fourth-section relief, and as the situation clearly presents a spe- 
cial case under the statute we shall enter an order authorizing 
departures from Section 4 in order to permit the emergency 
charges here approved to be established. An order will also be 


entered, amending outstanding orders for the same purpose. 


The Railroad Future 


Under a heading identically worded in our original report in 
Ex parte No. 103 we made certain observations as to what could 
be done to stabilize railroad transportation in a more enduring 


way than that afforded by a temporary rate increase. Some of 
the suggestions there made have been carried into effect, and 
others have not been. 

Section 15a of the act has been modified largely in accordance 
with our recommendations. Legislation for the regulation of all 
competitive forms of transportation has been delayed, but the 
Congress in the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, 
made provision for studies looking toward recommendations for 
further legislation. As required by that act, we transmitted to 
the President and the Congress reports of the Federal Co-ordina- 
tor of Transportation dealing with the question of further legis- 
lation on January 20, 1934, March 10, 1934, and January 23, 
1935. In transmitting the second and third reports we urged 
the enactment of laws for the regulation of water and motor 
carriers, and in commenting on the latest report, we said: 


The bills for the regulation of water and motor carriers we regard as 
vital. Upon their early enactment depends the preservation and develop- 
ment of a healthy, adequate, co-ordinated system of transport for the nation. 
We can have such a transport system only by unified regulation of these 
important, competing agencies; and the public needs and welfare must be 
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the activating principle in such unified regulation, so that all forms of 
agencies for carriage may prosper within their appropriate fields, and the 
national transportation requirements may be met. 

The bankruptcy statutes have been amended for the purpose of 
facilitating and expediting the financial reorganization of railroad 
companies whose financial structures are not adapted to present 
conditions. We have joined with the Co-ordinator in recom- 
mending some further changes in these statutes for the purpose 
of improving the procedure thereunder. 

The railroads have recently associated themselves in an organ- 
ization intended to promote the co-operation which we urged as 
essential in Ex parte No. 103. The Co-ordinator and his staff 
have exhaustively studied and reported upon proposed improve- 
ments in railway and freight passenger service, pooling of equip- 
ment, and other plans intended to bring about operating econ- 
omies through greater degree of co-ordination in railway trans- 
portation. We are hopeful that these studies, together with the 
increased opportunities for co-operative action made possible by 
the formation of the Association of American Railroads, will 
result in important reductions in the cost of railway transporta- 
tion and other improvements in the railroad situation. The effects 
of all these ameliorative measures which have been mentioned, 
however, will not fully be felt for some time to come and will 
therefore not meet the immediate revenue needs of the rail- 
roads which seriously affect their ability to render transportation 
service. 

It must be evident that a railroad rate structure which was 
well adapted to the conditions of 15 or 20 years ago is not 
necessarily well adapted to the conditions which prevail today, 
and the same is true of railroad equipment, service, and operat- 
ing methods. So far as rates are concerned, such increases as 
are now proposed are an inadequate and dangerous method of 
meeting these new problems. They call for much more intensive 
study than has preceded these proposals, and it is probable that 
in many instances more is to be gained by reducing rates than 
by increasing them. Certainly it will be necessary to adapt 
equipment and service to the new competitive conditions in order 
that they may attract traffic, and in that connection to reduce 
operating costs in every feasible way. There is reason to believe 
that ways and means can be found of combining improved equip- 
ment and service with reduced costs. In this process of gradual 
change, it is equally desirable to subject the rate structure to 
the most detailed analysis, for the purpose of discovering where 
it now repels or impedes traffic, where reductions can be made 
which will by their effect on traffic increase aggregate revenues, 
and where increases are possible which industry and traffic can 
bear without harm. We know of nothing more impotrant to 
the railroads than such intensive studies. We hope that through 
their new Association of American Railroads the railroads may 
be able vigorously to engage in these analyses of existing condi- 
tions, and believe that such efforts hold forth much more promise 
of beneficial results than could be obtained from a permanent 
increase of freight rates. 


Chairman Tate Dissents in Part 


Tate, Chairman, dissenting in part: 

Insofar as the foregoing report fails to dismiss entirely the 
petition of the carriers, I dissent from the result. If the only 
essential fact necessary to be proven in order to enable the Com- 
mission to grant the prayer of the petition were the need of 
the carriers for more revenue the case would clearly be made out. 
But, it is one thing to diagnose a case to the point of discovering 
the ailment and another to permit the administration of a sug- 
gested remedy. It seems to me that the real effect of adding 
surcharges to any large number of commodities for carriage 
would be harmful rather than helpful to the petitioning carriers. 
The record demonstrates that there is, generally speaking, a 
strong public sentiment in favor of the rail carriers’ return to 
prosperity and this is shown to prevail to such an extent as that 
many have refrained from changing their methods of transpor- 
tation so as to make it convenient to use competing forms, 
though, in many instances, it was shown that there might be 
some saving in money by a change to the competing forms. I 
do not believe that the loss of any of this public sentiment is to 
be compensated for by the very questionable amount of extra 
revenue that may apparently be gained by raising freight rates 
at a time like the present, when the hope and desire of all is 
that business increase and that there be more necessity for the 
transportation of articles of commerce and, hence, a greater 
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‘revenue for all methods of transportation, because there would 


be more traffic. 

When we remember that the burden is on proponents to justify 
increases in rates, when they are protested, surely, all the more, 
must that burden exist when we are asked to promise in advance 
that there will be no suspensions. The record, while, as above 
stated. clearly proving the need of the carriers for more revenue 
(though not convincing that the method here suggested will 
bring that revenue) equally as well establishes that practically 
all of the various kinds of business producing the commodities 
upon which the surcharges are to be added also need more 
revenue. I can see but little reason for selecting certain of 
these commodities and applying the surcharges, when, in many 
instances, the commodity to which the surcharges are to be 
added can just as ill afford to pay them as those other com- 
modities which are excused from bearing surcharges. I would 
dismiss the petition and excuse them all. 


Commissioner Aitchison Dissents 


Aitchison, Commissioner, dissenting in part: 

I concur in the disposition of the applicants’ proposals as a 
whole, but dissent from the finding of reasonableness as to cer- 
tain rates when increased by the emergency surcharges suggested 
in the report. 

The record makes clear that by and large the general level of 
freight rates is already at the ceiling of reasonableuess. Regard- 
less of considerations of cost of service, traffic cannot and will 
not bear a materially higher level. It is also established that 
the general level cannot be increased materially without having 
the reverse effect of increasing the difficulties of the applicant 
carriers, since the result will be such a suppression or diversion 
of tonnage that the loss of gross revenue will more than offset 
any increases on the tonnage which must remain on the rails. 

The petition places upon us a duty to exercise an administrative 
discretion. While indeed it would be comfortable to be able to 
avoid responsibility for the exercise of such discretion, we may 
not do so by abdication of duties imposed upon us by the act 
creating the Commission, and by virtual redelegation of powers 
to the applicants under the guise of paying proper respect to 
their managerial discretion. Nor do we in fact respect man- 
agerial discretion when we substitute a slightly variant set of 
surcharges for the detailed and specific proposals of the appli- 
cants, which, they strongly urge, represents the earnest efforts 
and best judgment of their traffic officers. In the exercise of 
our discretion we must consider whether the record shows that 
the increases proposed are likely to have the effect the appli- 
cants suggest or will have some other effect: if the record is 
convincing that the result will be detrimental to the interests of 
the carriers in that it will (a) place them in a more unfavorable 
position than they now occupy in a progressively losing warfare 
of competition with other forms of transport, or (b) tend to 
postpone the general revival of business activity of the carriers, 
the petition should be denied. 

The record convinces me upon both of these points. In fact, 
the proof seems overwhelming; it comes from hundreds of wit- 
nesses directly concerned and well informed; their evidence is 
affirmative and detailed. Much of it was challenged only by 
inference or by offsetting reference to the concensus of opinion 
of certain traffic officers who participated in the discussions of 
the carriers while formulating the proposal, often given to us 
second-hand by other officers who could not speak with knowl- 
edge of the facts as to all commodities involved. 

I am not able to concur in the suggestion that the carriers 
may in their discretion impose an elaborate schedule of emergency 
surcharges, because of a supposed analogy to conditions which 
obtained in 1931, and because of our precedent determination in 
Docket Ex Parte No. 103. 

We cannot disqualify ourselves now from hereafter giving all 
proper and unprejudiced consideration to every application for 
suspension of any surcharge which may be filed with us, as to 
which no one hitherto has had opportunity to express himself, 
with no record behind us to justify or explain the particular 
proposals, and when the burden of justification is by law placed 
upon the carrier. 

The surcharges have the added demerit of increasing the exist- 
ing disparity between the peaks and valleys in the rate structure. 
If made effective, they will tend to divert traffic to other forms 
of transport, though not to the same extent as the proposals 
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of the applicants, because the suggested surcharges are generally 
smaller in amounts. 

What amount of added revenue will accrue to the carriers from 
our suggestions is not estimated in the report: doubtless we could 
not estimate it from the facts in this record. Nor has any con- 
sideration been given to the question whether the surcharges 
applied on the resultant diminished volume of traffic will equal 
the revenue which would accrue on tonnage which would be 
carried at the present lower level. Indeed, as the record has 
not been addressed to that question, we are in point of law 
necessarily unable to find that these surcharges will in their net 
result be of any benefit whatever to the carriers. 

The analogy with the situation in 1931 has been pushed too 
far. The credit of the carriers was the serious concern; what 
was feared, and what we endeavored to aid them to avoid, was 
a series of credit defaults which would pull down a succession 
of important carriers into bankruptcy, and, because of the imme- 
diate critical circumstances of all financial institutions, would 
carry along with them into disaster the banks and insurance 
companies to the instant and grave detriment of public security. 

But the credit situation which gave such grave concern in 
1931 was shortly thereafter wholly altered by the creation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—repeatedly given further 
life by Congress after the original term for its life had passed— 
and by the creation of a fund for loans through the Public Works 
Administration. The strong arm of Federal support has been 
put under the deserving but embarrassed carrier, and the banking 
situation is again in hand. There has been a marked change 
in the general character of the Federal policy. Instead of it 
being deemed essential to keep every rail carrier from being in 
default, if possible, it is now the recognized policy of the Con- 
gress to expedite and encourage necessary reorganizations and 
scaling down of top-heavy financial structures or those out of 
line with normal capacity to earn. 

It is thoroughly established by the record that the prosperity 
and health for the railroads which every citizen earnestly desires 
can come only from additional traffic. Higher rate levels on 
the rails will postpone the return of normal activities to the 
country as a whole; they will also encourage these opposing and 
competing forms of transport and will lengthen the tactical radius 
of their operations; they will cause consumers to seek other 
sources of supply, and producers to look for other forms of utili- 
zation; and they will measurably contract the purchasing power 
of the individual upon which depends production and distribution. 
These results make for the continued distress of the rails. 

The answer to the problem before us will be found (1) in 
the return of a normal condition of business activity and move- 
ment, to be achieved only through continued and patient co- 
operation of carriers and shippers, with the thought of present 
profit submerged for the moment, even to the point of personal 
sacrifice, in the interest of the speedier resumption of better 
conditions for all; and (2) by such prompt action on the part 
of Congress as will insure that competition between the various 
forms of transport agencies shall be on equal and fair terms, 
with the welfare of a national transport machine as the objective. 


Commissioners Porter and Miller Dissent 


Porter, Commissioner, dissenting: © 

With all that Commissioner Aitchison says in his séparate 
expression, I am in accord. All thatthe majority say under 
“The Railroad Future” I heartily endorse. But practically all 
of it argues against any increase in freight rates, for if the 
struggle between the railroads and other forms of transportation 
is to become more intense, as it surely is if the inequality brought 
about by federal regulation of one form and not of the others 
is to continue, then the railroads had better fortify themselves 
by a reduction in freight rates instead of an increase. The latter 
is certain to play into the hands of their competitors by encour- 
aging traffic to go to cheaper forms of transportation, whereas 
a reduction would have the opposite tendency and at the same 
time promote public good will, without which the railroads should 
have long since learned that they cannot hope long to be suc- 
cessful. 

The outstanding reason for the tremendous present volume 
moving by truck is the difference in transportation charges. 
Any widening of that difference is certain to drive a still larger 
Proportion to the trucks, and once there it is far more difficult 
for respondents to regain than it is to lose it. 

What the majority are doing is against all sound economic 
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law, against sound common sense, against the best interests of 
the railroads themselves, and certainly against the public in- 
terest. I cannot follow them. 

Miller, Commissioner; dissenting : 

This report approves in part the increased rates proposed by 
the rail carriers and would appear to afford about one half of 
the additional revenue estimated by the carriers in their proposal. 
The testimony, however, is preponderantly to the effect that, if 
the rates are generally increased, much of the affected traffic 
will rapidly leave the rails, with the ultimate result that the 
revenue therefrom will be even less than that realized from the 
present rates. 

The indications are that, even if the estimated increased reve- 
nue could be realized, a large portion of it would go to the roads 
least in need of assistance and that the remainder accruing to 
those most in need would be of little help to them. If the in- 
creased revenue, estimated from the carriers’ proposal, could 
be realized and pooled and used in fair part to help roads most 
in need of. assistance some real benefit might result, but no such 
proposal has been made. 


Heavy-Duty Primary Cell 


HOMAS A. EDISON, INC., has placed on the 
j i market a heavy-duty primary cell designated as the 
Edison HA-500. The element has nine plates (four 
oxides and five zincs), is of 500-a.h. capacity and can 
be used with any standard 500-a.h. jar and cover. 
The new cell is said to deliver a current three to five 
times as great as that of a standard primary cell and 
to be particularly effective under low-temperature oper- 




















New Edison Cell Completely Assembled 


ating conditions. The oxide plates are coated by a 
sprayed-metal process, which insures better performance 
after a longer period of inactivity in open circuit service. 

Its higher effective voltage and high current features, 
as compared with a standard primary battery, reduce 
the number of cells required to operate a heavy-duty 
installation by as much as one-third. Where multiple- 
series connections are normally used, the reduction can 
often be 50 per cent. 








Centralized Traffic Control on the 
Texas & Pacific 


Either-direction operation by signal indication on both tracks of 
32-mile line increases track capacity and facilitates 
train movements 





The Control Machine Is in the Office at Fort Worth 


of 32 miles, the Texas & Pacific double-track main 

line is constructed with 110-Ib. rail and crushed- 
stone ballast to permit high-speed train operation, and 
is equipped with centralized traffic control, using power 
switches and signals for directing train movements to 
reduce delays to a minimum and to permit trains to 
be operated with the highest degree of safety. To 
reduce the hazard at highway crossings, flashing-light 
crossing signals have been installed at all of the 34 
crossings in this territory. 

The Texas & Pacific main line extends from New 
Orleans and Texarkana, on the east, westward through 
Dallas and Fort Worth to El Paso, the distance from 
New Orleans to El Paso being 1,143 miles. Dallas 
and Fort Worth are important business centers with 
numerous industries and interchange with other roads. 
The largest freight classification yard on the road, 
equipped with power switches and car retarders, is 
located at Fort Worth. The 32-mile section of line 
between Dallas and Fort Worth is, therefore, a “bottle 
neck” for train movements. 

A second track was built from Fort Worth to Grand 
Prairie, a distance of 20 miles, in 1929, at which time 


Boer 32 mi Dallas, Tex., and Fort Worth, a distance 


centralized traffic control was installed on this section. 
The second track was completed to Dallas in 1931, and 
the centralized control was extended later over this 
territory. 


Traffic and Track Layout 


In 1929 the traffic included 14 passenger trains and 
31 freight trains daily with as many as 36 freight trains 
during peak seasons. This traffic included two through 
passenger trains of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. At 
the present, the traffic includes 10 passenger trains and 
10 freight trains regularly, with two or more extras daily. 
The line traverses a rolling prairie country with a maxi- 
mum grade of 1.1 per cent and a maximum curvature 
of 3 deg. The passenger trains handle as many as 18 
cars and run at speeds up to 65 m.p.h., while the 
freight trains handle as many as 100 cars, totaling 3,100 
tons, and run up to 45 m.p.h. 

The new track layout between Dallas and Fort Worth 
includes four center passing tracks, each long enough 
to hold a train of 110 cars. These passing tracks are 
constructed with heavy rail and are maintained to permit 
trains to run on them at speeds consistent with operation 
through the turnouts. In order to facilitate such move- 
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ments, No. 16 turnouts are used, 
permitting speeds up to 25 mp.h. | 
with safety. The passing sidings, | 
therefore, serve also to cross trains 
from one track to the other. 

The switches at the west end of 
the siding near Fort Worth are con- 
nected into and are operated by an 
electric interlocking plant near the 
passenger station. The switches at 
the east end of this passing track, 
as well as those at both ends of the 
other three center sidings, are 
power-operated. All of these switch 
machines and the signals for di- 
recting train movements in either 
direction on the main track, as well 
as into or out of the passing tracks, 
are controlled from the C.T.C. ma- 
chine by the dispatcher at Forth 
Worth. 

On this section of the line the 
trains “bunch” during certain 
periods of the day so that the peak 
track capacity is of more importance 
than the total number of train move- 











The Sunshine Special at Arlington 


ments would indicate. \Vith the new track layout and passenger train No. 4. In this case passenger train 
system of signaling, it is practicable to handle a large No. 7, westbound, which is scheduled to leave Dallas 
number of trains in a short period with minimum delay at 8:55 p.m., runs on the right-hand track to Grand 


to any train on the road; furthermore, trains can be 
dispatched when they are ready to leave, without waiting 
at either Fort Worth or Dallas. For example, eastbound 
manifest freight train No. 56 is scheduled to leave Fort 


Prairie, meeting No. 4 in the meantime, and then 
crosses over to the left-hand main track at Grand 
Prairie or Arlington and proceeds to Fort Worth, meet- 
ing freight train No. 54 on the way. Thus, with few 
exceptions, all trains are kept moving while enroute, by 
signal indications and without train orders. Under 
this system, the average running time of freight trains in 
this territory has been reduced one hour, and that of 
passenger trains 15 min. 


The Control System 


The centralized traffic control equipment on this in- 
stallation is that of the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, using the direct one-wire control system of circu ts. 
The control machine in the dispatcher’s office at Fort 
Worth has 16 levers for the control of 21 switches and 
79 signals. Lamp indicators above the levers repeat 
the operations of the switches and signals and show the 
direction in which traffic is set up on each track. Track- 
occupancy and “OS” reports are indicated by lamps and 
the ringing of an annunciator bell. The track diagram 
in the face of the board reproduces the track layout 
and indicates the position of the switches. Located in 
this diagram, at positions corresponding to “OS” points 
in the field, are small receptacles into which the dis- 
patcher pushes a plug when he receives an “OS”’ report 
from that point. This action causes the corresponding 
needle on the automatic train-graph to record the move- 





Dual-Contro!l Switch Layout Near Dallas 


Worth at 2:20 p.m. and eastbound passenger train No. 
2, the Sunshine Special, at 2:25 p.m. When these 
trains are on time, the regular procedure is to run No. 
56 out of Fort Worth on the right-hand track and run 





| the passenger train on the left-hand track until it passes 


No. 56, and then cross it over to the righthand main 
track to proceed to Dallas. Likewise, a similar operating 
condition arises at 8:15 when an eastbound freight 
train is due to leave Fort Worth five minutes ahead of 


ment of the train. 

The signals on this installation are of the color-light 
type, having red, green and yellow aspects. In cases 
where a signal may direct trains over a diverging route, 
a second unit with a red and yellow aspect is mounted 
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below the main three-aspect unit. All signals are mounted 
either on masts at the right of the track governed or 
on bridges with the signal located above the right rail 
of the track governed. Dwarf signals are not used. 
On the Grand Prairie-Dallas section, the switch ma- 


chines are G.R.S. Model-5-D, with dual-control mechan- 
isms, while on the section completed earlier, the ma- 
chines are of the 5-A type with dual-control selectors. 
All of the machines are equipped with point-detectors. 
Insulated gage plates, 1 in. thick and 7 in. wide, are 
used on three ties, including the one ahead of the points. 
On the latter, rail braces are used on both sides of the 
rail to prevent the “rolling” of the rail. The other two 
gage plates extend to the switch machine. 

The flashing-light highway-crossing signals in th’s 
territory are of the Signal Section standard type without 
a stop sign. The approach control circuits are arranged 
to provide at least 20-sec. operation of the signals prior 
to the arrival of a train at a crossing. 

This signaling and C.T.C. installation was planned and 
installed by signal forces of the Texas & Pacific. 


Lackawanna Exhibits 
Aluminum-Finished Train 


URING the past week the Delaware, Lackawanna 
[) & Western has had on exhibition at the Hoboken 

(N. J.) terminal a six-car suburban train which 
has been finished with an aluminum surfacing applied 
directly to the steel plates by a new process. Five of 
the six cars have recently come out of the shop after 
having had the finish applied, and a sixth car has been 
in service for a period of seven months. The fin‘sh 
on these cars is known as “Alumaneal” and is applied 
by a process known as “Alumanealing,” a development 


of Metalkote, Inc., 103 ParkeAvenue, New York. 
The Finish 


In the finishing of: the cars of this train, which consists 
of three motor cars and three trailers of the type built 
by the Lackawanna when the suburban zone was elec- 
trified, the original paint and varnish was completely 
removed from the surfaces so that they were perfectly 


April 6, 1935 


Interior of One of the Redecorated Lackawanna Suburban Coaches 


clean and free of grease spots. The Alumanealing pro- 
cess consists of applying a heavy liquid substance, a 
component part of which is finely divided leaflike par- 
ticles of aluminum metal. In general appearance the 
liquid resembles ordinary aluminum paint or varnish, 
and can be applied in the same way the latter are ap- 
plied; namely, by brushing or spraying. At this point, 
however, the similarity to paint or varnish ends. After 
an interval of not less than 15 min. the surfacing is 
subjected to the direet application of the flame of an 
oxyacetylene or other blow torch: This sets the sur- 
facing. and results. iia protective sheathing having, in 
getieral, the appearance and characteristics of aluminum 
metal. Among the*changes effected by this heat treat- 
méfit ate surface hardéning and the acquirement of a 
satiielike light-reflecting surface. 

The completed finish.has an average thickness of from 
003 to .005 in. To-finish the exterior surface of a 
coach completely, :which involves .a Tae coating of 
Alumaneal, requires approximately: man-hours of 


Lackawanna Suburban Train Fin- 
ished by the Alumaneal Process— 
The Trim is Black 
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labor about evenly divided between applying and “‘torch- 
ing” the coatings. This can be done well within two 
working days. The finish is said not to be affected 
in any way by heat or the weaving of sheets in a car. 

On the six Lackawanna suburban cars the entire ex- 
terior steel surfaces, with the exception of the window 
sash, door frames, brackets, eaves and marker-lamp 
fixtures, are finished by the same process. 


Interior Decoration 


The interior of each of four of the six cars has been 
decorated with a different color combination. The inte- 
riors of all of the cars above the tops of the windows 
have been finished with Alumaneal and below the win- 
dows four color combinations have been worked out as 
follows: (1) Scarlet for window posts and baseboards ; 
(2) a two-tone combination of dark olive green and light 
green trim; (3) a dark blue with a light blue outline 
trim; (4) a Nile green finish with light green trim. 
One each of the cars has been finished with the color 
combinations Nos. 1 and 3 and of the four remaining 
cars two each have been finished with the color com- 
binations listed as Nos. 2 and 4 above. The aluminum 
ceilings brighten the interiors of the cars with well- 
diffused light, both with artificial and day lighting. 

The Alumaneal finish on the interior of the cars has 
resulted in brightening up the interiors of the cars in 
daylight and, with artificial illumination, has provided a 
softening effect and improved light diffusion. While 
tests have not as yet been made, it is believed that the 
application of the Alumaneal finish will result in a 
temperature difference of approximately five degrees 
between outside and inside temperature. 

The one car that has been in service for seven months 
has been cleaned by the usual passenger-coach cleaning 
process employed by the Lackawanna and in the seven- 
months’ period has shown so little evidence of the effect 
of time on the finish that it is difficult to distinguish this 
one car from the other five which have just come out 
of the shop. 











Interior View of Modern Air-Conditioned Lounge Car on the “Texas 
Special” of the M-K-T 
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Three-Track Vertical-Lift 


Bridge Has Unusual Features 
(Continued from page 528) 


generator is located in the machinery house, which is 
V-belt connected direct to the gasoline engine. This 
generator, which produces a constant voltage at all 
speeds from 600 to 3,000 r.p.m., can be operated to 
energize the motor brakes, but only when the engine 
clutch is thrown into position to raise or lower the span. 
Thus, movement of the span is impossible except when 
it-is actually being raised or lowered under power. 


Span and Rail Locks 


The bridge is provided with both span and rail locks 
of the electro-pneumati¢ plunger type, and these are 
fully interlocked with the bridge control mechanism and 
the signals and smash boards governing train operation. 
In this interlocking arrangement, the movable span must 
be seated properly, with both the span and rail locks in 
place, before the signals can be cleared. Furthermore, 
the power to the bridge motors must be cut off and the 
clutch of the emergency gas engine drive must be locked 
in neutral position. Before the span can be raised, that 
is, before the bridge operator can get power to operate 
the bridge, the signals must be set at stop, the smash 
boards lowered, the span and rail locks withdrawn, and 
the master lever of the interlocking machine put at 
normal. Furthermore, all track circuits must be unoc- 
cupied between the smash boards. All of these condi- 
tions are indicated electrically. 


Lift Span Erected in Place 


With insufficient room to float the lift span into posi- 
tion without interfering with rail traffic on the old swing 
span, which could not be permitted, the new lift span 
was erected in a raised position directly between the 
towers. This was done by employing inclined bents 
resting on the piers, which, together with the lower 
chords of the span, as erected, formed a four-hinged 
arch to support the span. The stability of this arch 
was maintained by jacks located on brackets on the tower 
legs directly at the ends of lower chords of the span 
trusses. By adjusting these jacks, equilibrium was main- 
tained in the arch as erection continued above. The 
method employed was carried out without difficulty, and 
proved highly advantageous. 

The bridge was designed and erected under the gen- 
eral direction of T. J. Skillman, chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania, A. C. Watson, chief engineer, New York 
zone, and L. P. Struble, engineer—Newark improve- 
ments, and under the immediate direction of T. W. 
Pinard, engineer of bridges and buildings, New York 
zone. Waddell & Hardesty were consulting engineers 
on the superstructure design. The substructure was 
constructed by Senior and Palmer, New York, under 
sub-contract with J. Rich Steers, Inc., New York, and 
the superstructure steel was fabricated and erected by 
the McClintic-Marshall Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 
The bridge electrical operating and control equipment 
was furnished by the General Electric Company and 
was installed by the Beach Electric Company, Newark, 
under the direction of J. V. B. Duer, electrical engineer, 
Pennsylvania system. The signal tie-up with the bridge 
control equipment was handled by company signal forces 
under the direction of J. S. Gensheimer, engineer of 
telegraph and signals, New York zone. 














Two Months Railway Net 
a 1.57 Per Cent Return 


$44,047,014 compares with $60,479,- 
O52 or a 2.0] per cent return in 
comparable 1934 period 












































Class I railroads for the first two months 
of 1935 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $47,047,014, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.57 per cent on 
their property investment, according to re- 
ports filed by the carriers with the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Association 




































































Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for two months had a net railway operat- 
ing income of $40,549,234 at the rate of 


2.86 per cent. For the same period in 
1934, their net was $40,579,507, or 2.88 
per cent. Operating revenues in the East- 
ern district for two months totaled $277,- 
145,388, an increase of 3.8 per cent above 
the corresponding period in 1934, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $207,228,844, an 
increase of 5.5 per cent. Class I railroads 
in the Eastern district for February had a 
net of $21,261,543 compared with $19,311,- 
882 in February, 1934. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 





















































































































































CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of February 
1 


... $254,940,047 $248,457,242 
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Two Months Ended February 28 


1935 1934 


e+» $519,155,876 $506,471,757 2.5 
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Rate of return on property investment—per cent.... 1.57 2.01 











of American Railroads. In the first two 
months of 1934, their net railway operat- 
ing income was $60,479,052 or 2.01 per cent 
on their property investment. 

Operating revenues for the first two 
months of 1935 totaled $519,155,876, com- 
pared with $506,471,757 for the same 
period in 1934, or an increase of 2.5 per 
cent. Operating expenses amounted to 
$413,078,028, compared with $384,472,007 
for the same period in 1934, or an increase 
of 7.4 per cent. Class I railroads in the 
two months paid $39,700,704 in taxes, com- 
pared with $41,069,948 in the same period 
for 1934, or a reduction of 3.3 per cent. 
For the month of February alone, the tax 
bill amounted to $19,811,396, a reduction 
of $632,279 or 3.1 per cent. 

Sixty Class I railroads failed to earn ex- 
penses and taxes in the first two months of 
1935, of which 12 were in the Eastern dis- 
trict, 13 in the Southern and 35 in the 
Western district. 

Class I railroads for February had a net 
railway operating income of $25,719,919 
which, for that month, was at the rate of 
1.63 per cent. In February, 1934, their net 
was $29,420,772, or 1.85 per cent. Oper- 
ating revenues for February amounted to 
$254,940,047, compared with $248,457,242 
in February, 1934, an increase of 2.6 per 
cent. Operating expenses in February 
totaled $200,103,243, compared with $188,- 
605,786 in the same month in 1934, or an 
increase of 6.1 per cent. 















































































































































































































































for two months had a net of $6,637,559, 
at the rate of 1.28 per cent. For the same 
period in 1934, their net amounted to $11,- 
567,777, at the rate of 2.23 per cent. Op- 
erating revenues in the Southern district 
for two months amounted to $68,163,091, 
a decrease of 1.8 per cent below the same 
period in 1934, while operating expenses 
totaled $55,082,418, an increase of 8.7 per 
cent. Class I railroads in the Southern 
district for February had a net of $3,881,- 
475, compared with $6,295,413 in February, 
1934. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for two months had a net operating deficit 
of $139,779. For the same two months in 
1934, they had a net railway operating in- 
come of $8,331,768, at the rate of 0.77 
per cent. Operating revenues in the West- 
ern district for two months amounted to 
$173,847,397, an increase of 2.2 per cent 
above the same period in 1934, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $150,766,766, an 
increase of 9.7 per cent. For February, 
the I railroads in the Western district re- 
ported a net of $576,901 compared with 
$3,813,477 for the same roads in Febru- 
ary, 1934. 


A.R.E.A. 1936 Convention 


The American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation has selected March 10-12 as the 
dates for its 1936 convention. It has also 
selected the Palmer House, Chicago, as 
its convention hotel. 
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Plan for Reorganization 


of Milwaukee by July 1 


Proposal to readjust road’s capital 
structure will be submitted, 
says Scandrett 


A plan for the reorganization of the 
capital structure of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific will be submitted 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and to security holders between now 
and July 1, according to an announcement 
made by H. A. Scandrett, president. The 
Milwaukee was taken out of receivership 
in 1928, when a financial readjustment was 
put into effect to reduce the road’s funded 
debt. In each year since 1929 the road has 
had a deficit, the net income being insuf- 
ficient to meet its obligations. The road 
has borrowed approximately $11,500,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, of which $3,500,000 is a loan granted 
last December. It solved one financial 
problem last year through the extension 
for five years of approximately $7,200,000 
of 4% per cent bonds of the Milwaukee 
& Northern Railroad, which matured on 
June 1, 1934. On April 1, a payment of 
$900,000 principal amount of equipment 
trust certificates, Series C, became due, 
while at the same time the company does 
not see its way clear to meet June and 
July obligations. April 1 interest payments 
on equipment trust notes of that date will 
be paid. The statement issued by the 
directors follows: 

“At the time the railroad company ob- 
tained the loan of $3,500,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
meet its January and February require- 
ments, it was planned to take up with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
R.F.C. prior to July 1, the matter of an 
additional loan to enable it to meet its 
requirements subsequent to June 20. 

“In view of the uncertainties of the 
railroad situation and of the earnings of 
the company, the directors have decided no 
further loan should be sought from the 
R.F.C. except in connection with a plan 
for the reorganization of the capital struc- 
ture of the company. The directors are 
giving consideration to such a plan and ex- 
pect to have it available for the considera- 
tion of the R.F.C. and the security holders 
prior to July 1. 

“In the meantime the directors have de- 
cided that the payment of $900,000 prin- 
cipal amount of equipment trust certifi- 
cates, Series C, maturing April 1, should 
be deferred until plans have been further 
developed. The railroad company will pay 
the interest due on such certificates as well 
as other payments April 1.” 
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Finds Co-ordinator Law 


a Hindrance to Progress 


Pelley so characterizes it as he 
outlines program to meet 
railroad situation 


John J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, addressing 
a luncheon of the New York State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, New York, on April 4, 
proposed a “three point program” to meet 
the railroad situation, as follows: 

1. Withdraw the subsidies from other 
forms of transportation and regulate them 
on a basis comparable with the railroads. 

2. Prevent the enactment of any legisla- 
tion that increases the cost of railroad 
operation. 

3. Discontinue the co-ordinator law and 
give the Association of American Rail- 
roads an opportunity to do for the rail 
carriers what can be done within the in- 
dustry itself. 

“With this three point program effec- 
ive,” said Mr. Pelley, “and with a return 
of anything like normal business condi- 
tions, the railroads again will give a good 
account of themselves from the standpoint 
of earnings and the effect on general busi- 
ness through their increased purchasing 
power. ' 

“What is to be done about the depres- 
sion, I leave to others. What is necessary 
to correct the railroad situation, as much 
as it can be corrected by public action, is 
to give them an equal opportunity to meet 
the competition they have. Our conception 
of equal opportunity is that highway and 
waterway operators be required to pay 
their way, and be regulated on a basis 
fairly comparable with rail regulation. 

“There is much talk of what the rail- 
roads can do for themselves. The rail 
carriers admit there is considerable that 
can be done within the industry if they are 
given a free opportunity to do it. 

“In 1933, the Emergency Transportation 
Act was passed, providing for a co-ordin- 
ator of transportation. The underlying 
thought in the conception of this law was 
that many economies can be brought about 
by closer co-operation of the railroads with 
one another. The reason for having the 
co-ordinator was to establish an authority 
to consummate co-ordination schemes about 
which there might be a difference of opin- 
ion and action among the railroads. In 
short, if savings could be effected by co- 
ordination and the railroads involved could 
not reach an agreement, the Co-ordinator 
was empowered to order what seemed to 
be in the interest of the railroads and the 
public, 

“This law, as conceived and proposed, 
had the approval of the railroads, but the 
bill as originally proposed was not enacted 
and it was so amended in Congress that 
as finally enacted it really defeated its pur- 
pose. It was contemplated that unifica- 
tions and co-ordination of service made 
under this law would be calculated to re- 
lieve a certain number of men from their 
jobs. The law, as enacted, however, pro- 
vides that the railroads shall not have 
fewer men than they had in May, 1933, 
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and that no employee shall be in a worse 
position as to compensation than he was 
in May, 1933. The purpose for which the 
law was created was defeated almost en- 
tirely by this provision. 

“The law also provides that the co- 
ordinator shall make studies that might 
lead to economies or improvements in serv- 
ice and of general benefit to rail transpor- 
tation. During his term of office, the co- 
ordinator has made several studies, all of 
which are receiving the consideration of 
the railroads. Many of them contain help- 
ful suggestions and, in the end, they will 
be handled to a conclusion by the carriers 
with some profit. Largely on account of 
the labor provisions of the law, however, 
the results have been disappointing. The 
rail carriers now feel, as a matter of fact, 
that because of the labor provisions of the 
co-ordinator law, they are worse off than 
before it was enacted. Prior to its enact- 
ment, there was no restriction on co-ord- 
ination and much was accomplished by the 
railroads in that direction. 

“Unless re-enacted, the co-ordinator law 
expires by limitation on June 16, 1935. The 
railroads are opposed to the continuation 
of the co-ordinator law. Very little can 
be accomplished under the law except 
studies, and they will have been made. 
The law is a real hindrance to progress in 
co-ordination and consolidations, and, be- 
sides, the rail carriers have a fundamental 
objection to a federal officer who has au- 
thority to exercise discretion in managerial 
functions without responsibility. 

“Self-help for the railroads can be 
achieved through the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, organized in the Autumn 
of 1934 very largely for the purpose of 
accomplishing the very things that the co- 
ordinator law was expected to do. It has 
authority to assume jurisdiction not only 
of disputes among carriers but to do every- 
thing for the industry and the general pub- 
lic interest that can be done within the 
industry itself. It is a bold experiment 
in co-operation in the face of a critical 
situation.” 


Briefs In Ex Parte 116 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended to May 10 the period within 
which briefs may be filed in Ex Parte 116, 
the commission’s inquiry into interterri- 
torial rate bases. 


Traffic Clubs to Meet at 
Virginia Beach 


The semi-annual meeting of the Associ- 
ated Traffic Clubs of America will be held 
at Virginia Beach, Va., on May 7-8, with 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club of 
Norfolk, Va., serving as the host. 


House Committee to Hold Hearings on 
Reorganization Bill 


The House judiciary committee has an- 
nounced its intention to hold a_ hearing 
beginning on April 15 on the bill recom- 
mended by Co-ordinator Eastman to amend 
the provisions relating to railroad reorgan- 
izations in Section 77 of the bankruptcy 
law, which was introduced in the House 
by Chairman Sumners of the committee 
as H. R. 6249. 
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Proposes Revised Charges 
for Refrigeration Service 


General readjustment recommended by 
|. C. C Examiner Sharp in 
proposed report 


A general revision of charges for re- 
frigeration service under section 2 of the 
perishable protective tariff from Arizona 
and California to all destinations in the 
country, and for such service under sec- 
tion 4 of the tariff from and to all points 
in the country is recommended by Ex- 
aminer F. L. Sharp of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a proposed re- 
port made public on April 1. 

Under section 2 the carriers undertake 
for a stated charge to provide (1) so- 
called standard refrigeration which con- 
templates initial icing and reicing as re- 
quired to final destination, and (2) the 
somewhat more restricted service provided 
for under rules 240, 242, 245, 247 and 249. 
Generally, the service under rules 240, 245, 
247 and 249 contemplates initial icing only 
or initial icing and one reicing in transit. 
The present charges for this character of 
service are substantially less than the 
charges for standard refrigeration service. 
Rule 242 provides for the movement of 
vegetables, or vegetables mixed with other 
perishable freight, with ice in the body of 
the car, usually on top of the lading. 
Section 4 covers the so-called “cost of ice 
method” of refrigeration service, where- 
under the carriers undertake to furnish 
ice in bunkers of refrigerator cars in ac- 
cordance with shippers’ instructions. The 
report does not propose any changes in 
the character of service under either sec- 
tion 2 or 4. 

This report is the latest step in by far 
the most comprehensive investigation of 
refrigeration charges ever conducted by 
the commission. Prior to the hearings the 
commission’s accountants conducted ex- 
tensive examinations, particularly on the 
Santa Fe and the lines served by the Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Company, with a view 
to obtaining first hand information as to 
the costs of refrigeration service. The 
evidence thus gathered constitutes a sub- 
stantial part of the record. 

The report describes the elements enter- 
ing into the furnishing of refrigeration 
service and sets forth the unit cost of each 
as determined from the evidence of record. 
Besides the average cost of ice for each 
State or group, the unit costs as found are 
as follows: 


(1) Haulage of ice in bunkers of cars: 
75 hundredths of one mill per ton 
mile. 


(2) Switching: On the lines of the 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, and Western Pacific rail- 
road systems, 45 cents per icing; on 
the lines of other carrier$ in the 
territory west of the Mississippi 
River $1.05 per icing; on the lines 
of carriers in the territory east of 
the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers 75 
cents per icing. 
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(3) Bunker repairs: 
trip. 

(4) Damage to cars due to top and body 
icing: $5 per car per trip. 

(5) Hazard: Apples and citrus fruits 
16 cents, deciduous fruits and 
melons 21 cents, vegetables 31 cents, 
all per car per trip. 

(6) Supervision: In the territory west 
of the Mississippi River 59 cents 
per icing, except at stations served 
by the Burlington Refrigerator Ex- 
press Company and the Western 
Fruit Express Company, which 
companies may charge not to ex- 
ceed $1.36 and $1.40 per icing, 
respectively ; in the territory east of 
the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio River and the southern 
boundaries of West Virginia and 
Virginia 96 cents per icing; and in 
the territory east of the Mississippi 
River and south of the territory 
just described, 68 cents per icing. 

(7) Station and auditor’s accounting: 
35 cents per car per trip. 

The charges for standard refrigeration 
service and for service in accordance with 
rules 240, 242, 245, 247, and 249, as pro- 
posed in the report, represent the applica- 
tion of the unit costs to the elements em- 
braced by the service in each case. 

Section 4 charges at present are as- 
sumed to cover the cost of ice and the 
necessary switching, but are, in fact, the 
report says, less than the cost of ice alone 
in many instances. Other costs incident 
to the furnishing of section 4 refrigeration 
service are assumed to be covered by the 
applicable line-haul rates. The report 
proposes that section 4 charges shall be 
made to include all pertinent elements of 
cost, leaving to the line-haul rates only 
the transportation expense that would be 
incurred whether or not refrigeration serv- 
ice be furnished. This may require a re- 
adjustment of certain line-haul rates, to 
become effective at the time the increased 
section 4 charges become effective. 

It is estimated that the proposed report 
would cause an average decrease in the 
charges under section 2, on traffic originat- 
ing in Arizona and California, of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

As previously indicated, the investigation 
covers the cost of section 4 service from 
and to all points in the country. The 
record does not show the details of move- 
ment of a sufficient number of shipments 
of the various commodities from and to 
widespread origin and destination points 
to admit of a close approximation of the 
effect of the proposed report upon the 
charges for this service. In every in- 
stance there would be an increase, but 
the range would be wide. It is estimated 
that the weighted average increase for the 
service as a whole would be approximately 
50 per cent. A very substantial portion of 
the traffic moving under section 4 is 
initially iced by the shippers and requires 
a relatively small amount of reicing in 
transit. Likewise, if it be true that present 
line-haul rates cover a portion of the cost 
of section 4 service, the prospective in- 
crease in the cost of refrigeration service 
may be offset to some extent by readjust- 
ments in line-haul rates. 


$5 per car per 
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Senate Committee Considers Motor 
Carrier Bill 


The Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce took up the Eastman motor carrier 
bill in executive session on Saturday, 
March 30, and again on Wednesday of 
this week, going over various suggested 
amendments with Co-ordinator Eastman. 
The committee also planned to meet again 
to discuss the bill on Friday. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Pensions 


The number of pensioners on the rolls 
of the Pennsylvania at the end of 1934 was 
11,172, an increase of 667 over the pre- 
vious year. Of these pensioners, there is 
a group of 51, each of whom at the end 
of the year had attained the age of 90 or 
over; and another group consists of 49 
men, each of whom had worked for the 
company 55 years when he retired. Joseph 
R. Jones, a former supervisor of signals, 
is now in his hundredth year. 


N. Y. Railroad Club—Next Meeting 
Postponed to April 25 


Because Good Friday this year falls on 
what would be the New York Railroad 
Club’s regular April meeting date, the next 
meeting of the club has been postponed to 
the following Thursday, April 25, when it 
will be held at the usual place—the audi- 
torium of the Engineering Societies build- 
ing, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York. R. S. Binkerd, vice-president and 
director of sales of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, will speak in defense of the 
steam locomotive. 


Effective Dates For Depreciation 
Order Again Postponed 


On petition of certain railroads the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
again postponed until further order the 
effective dates specified for various re- 
quirements in its order of July 28, 1931, 
which directed the establishment of a new 
system of depreciation accounting. An ex- 
ception is made as to the requirement of 
the filing of percentage rates for deprecia- 
tion of equipment, which has already gone 
into effect. The commission has _ itself 
prescribed annual depreciation rates for 
various classes of equipment for 48 rail- 
roads, most of them short lines, based in 
large part upon data submitted by each 
road. 


Another Pennsylvania Board 


The seventh system board of adjust- 
ment has been established on the Pennsyl- 
vania; it is for the 3,000 signalmen, signal 
maintainers and helpers. There are now 
about 100,000 men, 85 per cent of the en- 
tire force, who are enrolled with these 
boards for adjusting differences by mutual 
conference. The present agreement is 
signed by Jesse Clark for the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America, and 
by four general managers for the rail- 
road. 


Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board held its twelfth annual meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on March 27, with an at- 
tendance of about 600. The expectations 
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of the commodity committees are reported 
as follows: Automobiles, an increase of 
12 per cent for the current quarter over 
1934; lumber and forest products, 14 per 
cent; paper and paper products, 10 per 
cent. The total of all the commodity re- 
ports shows a probable increase of 7.6 per 
cent. 

Speakers at the meeting included Prof. 
C. S. Dunford, Michigan State College; 
Fred M. Renshaw, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, and H. J. 
Zimmerman, of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. 


A. C. L. Employees Promote Public 
Relations Work 


The Wilmington District Employees 
Service Club of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Wilmington, N. C., is conducting an essay 
contest on the subject “What Does the 
Railroad Mean to Our City?” and is of- 
fering prizes aggregating $300 for the best 
essays. In all, 12 separate prizes are of- 
fered among six classes of contestants, in- 
cluding school students, adults and railroad 
employees. Advertisements announcing the 
contest have been published in local news- 
papers and 35,000 hand bills detailing its 
terms have been printed and distributed in 
the district. 


1. C. C. Wants an Economist 
and an Analyst 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced competitive exam- 
inations, for applicants filing papers not 
later than April 29, for the positions of 
principal transportation economist and 
principal operating and cost analyst. These 
positions are open in the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the entrance salary in each 
case is $5,600. Serving as examiners of 
the Civil Service Commission for these 
places will be Dr. M. O. Lorenz, Frederick 
W. Brown and Dr. M. A. Copeland. 
Education and experience of a high order 
are required, says the announcement. 


Tax Burden on Virginia’s Railways 


Every fifth dollar of county and district 
taxes paid in Virginia comes from the 
railroads, Col. W. S. Battle, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Norfolk & Western and chair- 
man of the Virginia Railway Association, 
said on March 29 in a statement which 
revealed that during the seven-year period 
1927 to 1933, inclusive, the Virginia rail- 
ways paid more than $48,187,000 in local 
and state taxes. 

Citing a specific instance of rail taxa- 
tion, the N.& W. executive said that on 
one locomotive alone (in this case a Mal- 
let) the railroads pay an annual tax of 
$700. This, he added, is 145 times as 
much as the average tax of $4.81 paid by 
64,422 farms in Virginia. The statement 
set forth that of the $48,000,000 paid by 
the railroads in the state from 1927 to 
1933, counties and districts received $15,- 
703,529; cities, $7,500,855; towns, $968,- 
268; and the state government, $24,015,000. 
The railways in 1932 paid from 30 to 43 
per cent of the total county and district 
taxes in eighteen counties of the state. 

Emphasizing the importance and size of 
railway taxes, Col. Battle declared that 
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“so far as the railroads generally are con- 
cerned the limit of expenses and taxes 
have been reached. The citizens of this 
state can do a great deal in preserving 
the revenues they now enjoy from the 
railroads by preventing any further in- 
crease in the railways’ tax burden.” 


First-Run Movie Previewed on ‘400” 


An innovation in railroad travel was 
tried for the first time by the Chicago & 
North Western, on March 27, when a pre- 
view of a first-run motion picture was 
presented to passengers and movie critics 
on the “400” as the train traveled from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, Wis. This is the 
first time a preview of a first-run pic- 
ture has been held aboard a fast-moving 
train. The picture, The Whole Town’s 
Talking, produced by the Columbia Pic- 
tures Corporation and shown for the first 
time in a Chicago theatre on March 30, 
was projected upon a screen installed at 
the head-end of a coach. A special port- 
able film outfit, using current from the car 
generator and batteries, was installed for 
the trip by the Columbia Pictures Cor- 
poration. 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) wil hold its next meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on Thursday 
evening, April 11. W. C. Kendall, chair- 
man of the car service division, A.A.R., 
will speak on efficiency in freight car 
handling. 

T. E. McDonnell, president and general 
manager of the Canadian Pacific Express 
Company, was the principal speaker at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Toronto 
Railway Club which was held on April 5 
at the Royal York Hotel in that city. Mr. 
McDonnell spoke on “Highway-Railway 
Co-ordination, Why or How.” 


R. R. Credit Corporation Has Returned 
30 Per Cent 


Through liquidating distributions since 
termination of its lending period on June 
1, 1933, the Railroad Credit Corporation 
has returned $22,079,735 or 30 per cent 
of the net emergency freight revenues col- 
lected by it, according to report filed by 
the corporation with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Of the total amount 
returned, $9.793,916 has been in cash and 
$12,285,819 in credits on obligations due 
the corporation. The Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, on March 31, made its fifteenth 
liquidating distribution to participating car- 
riers. This distribution amounted to $726,- 
391 or 1 per cent. Of the total amount, 
$351,351 was in cash and $375,040 in 
credits on carriers’ obligations. Cash re- 
ceipts in March totaled $543,942, of which 
$493,226 was in reduction of loans, $49,687 
was interest on loans and $1,029 was from 
other sources. 


Employment Created by Rail Purchases 


Production of steel rails purchased in 
1934 by railroad companies with P.W.A. 
loans provided 21,000,000 man-hours of in- 
direct and industrial employment in all 
branches of the steel industry, in addition 
to 5,500,000 hours of direct employment 
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given to railroad track forces called back 
to work to lay the rails, according to a 
report to Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
which is making studies to determine the 
amount of indirect and industrial employ- 
ment created by production of materials 
for use on P.W.A. projects. 

P.W.A. loans to 19 roads for rail pur- 
chases resulted in the manufacture of 424,- 
744 tons in 1934, or 16,500 tons more than 
the total rail production of the steel in- 
dustry in 1933. A total of 1,007,746 tons 
of rail was rolled in 1934, according to 
trade records. Purchases financed by 
P.W.A. account for 42 per cent of the 
total rail production for 1934. 


Manion Again Denies Merger Plan 
for Canada 


A declaration from Hon. Robert J. Man- 
ion, Minister of Railways, that the pres- 
ent Government of Canada is not in favor 
of amalgamation of the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National and that such a 
transportation monopoly would be a 
“menace to the political and economic life 
of this nation” and the charge of Hon. 
James L. Ralston, former Liberal Cabinet 
Minister, that the Bennett Ministry was 
trying to run away from the railway 
problem or leave it on the doorstep of the 
nation were features of the Budget debate 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa last 
week. It is noteworthy that more than 
ever before the speeches in the House this 
session dealing with the financial condi- 
tion of the country have stressed the finan- 
cial burden which the operating deficits of 
the Canadian National impose upon the 
federal treasury. 

Dr. Manion on the question of rumored 
amalgamation sought to spike stories cir- 
culated to the effect that even though the 
Bennett Government was talking against 
merging the two roads it was in fact plan- 
ning it. He based most of his railway 
talk on a speech made recently in Toronto 
by Col. Straight, a Liberal party organizer, 
who said the Bennett Cabinet has com- 
pleted plans for the merger. Col. Straight 
also sought to make it appear that the 
Dominion made a direct loan of $60,000,- 
000 to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
whereas it was only in the form of a 
government guarantee to the banks which 
made the loan. 


Grade Crossing Accidents and 
Casualties Increase 


An increase, compared with the preced- 
ing year, in the number of casualties re- 
sulting from accidents at highway-railroad 
grade crossings was shown in complete re- 
ports for the calendar year 1934 just re- 
ceived by the Safety Section of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. This 
showed that 1,554 persons lost their lives 
in highway-railroad grade crossing acci- 
dents in 1934, an increase of 43 compared 
with 1933, in which year fewer persons lost 
their lives in such accidents than in any 
similar period since 1916. This is the first 
increase in fatalities that has been reported 
since 1928, there having been, up to 1934, 
a reduction in the number of persons to 
lose their lives at highway-railroad grade 
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crossings during four consecutive years. 

Persons injured in such accidents in 1934 
totaled 4,300, an increase of 603 compared 
with the number injured in 1933. During 
the past calendar year there were 4,128 
accidents at highway-railroad grade cross- 
ings, an increase of 892 accidents over the 
number that took place in 1933. 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 
December, 1934 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of December, now in 
preparation for the printer, will show: 


Month of 12 Months Ended 





Item December with December 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Number of train 
accidents: 
(| ee 532 545 6,023 5,623 
(At highway grade 
crossings, in- 
cluded in total) 22 13 169 129 
Number of casualties 
in train, train- 
service and non- 
train accidents: 
Tre passers: 
MN ocesj0s~ 259 194 2,654 2,826: 
Pe ae 164 197 3,156 3,997 
Passengers on 
trains: 
US eee cate 1 7 38 
TRIUTOR. oc ccce 212 199 1,870 1,972 
Employees on duty: 
io eee 50 57 526 500 
Injured ...... 1,478 1,396 16,990 15,583 
All other nontres- 
passers:* 
ee 189 179 1,672 1,655 
ee 752 654 6,615 5,942 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
AGE 66:5 ccieies 389 431 4,879 5,019 
Injured ...... 2,606 2,446 28,631 27,494 
* Casualties to ‘“‘Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes 
of persons, including both trespassers and non- 
trespassers, were as follows: 
ae 177 


1,554 1 | 


171 1 
525 451 4,300 3,697 
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Senate Committee Favors Investigation 
of Railroad Finances 


A favorable report on Senator Wheeler’s 
resolution proposing a thorough investi- 
gation by the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce into all phases of railroad 
financing was ordered by the committee 
at an executive meeting on March 29 by 
a vote of 12 to 5, after the resolution had 
been amended to authorize an expenditure 
of $25,000 for the purpose instead of $10,- 
000 as. originally proposed. Senator 
Wheeler said he would make every effort 
to have the resolution adopted by the Sen- 


ate at an early date but that the investi- 
gation would be largely deferred until after 
the adjournment of Congress and _ that 
hearings in connection with it will prob- 
ably not be held until next Fall. Thus 


it will not interfere with the considera- 
tion by the committee of the bills recom- 
mended by Co-ordinator Eastman, who 
had also favored the investigation resolu- 
tion. Senator Wheeler also said that much 
of the work of the investigation would be 
done preliminary to the hearings by ac- 
countants of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in co-operation with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Several members of the committee had 
objected to the idea of wording the resolu- 
tion to imply a sweeping investigation of 
all railroads and much of the discussion 
in the executive session was centered 
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around the efforts to limit the inquiry to 
specific railroads. It is understood the vote 
against such a limitation was 11 to 7. 


Regulation Must be Primarily in 
Public Interest 


While co-ordination of railroad, motor 
truck and waterway freight transportation 
is desirable, it should not be expected that 
it alone will insure the preservation of 
railroads which otherwise could not with- 
stand competition. This was the theme of 
Luther M. Walter of the law firm of 
Walter, Burchmore & Belnap, in an ad- 
dress given before the Traffic Club of 
Chicago on March 26. Co-ordination, 
said Mr. Walter, should be in the public 
interest, with all forms of transportation 
equally regulated and taxed. He was in 
favor of a single [federal] regulatory body 
with complete freedom from state inter- 
ference. He would have motor truck oper- 
ators and inland river lines required to 
obtain certificates of convenience and 
necessity and to pay reasonable tolls for 
their use of highways and waterways. He 
reminded railroad men and shippers of 
their duty to call on President Roosevelt 
to keep his pre-inauguration transportation 
pledges. Such action would produce a sat- 
isfactory setup, provided the government 
undertook the regulation of transportation 
labor as a balance against control of trans- 
portation enterprises. 


Injunction Restraining Sale of Railroad 
Collateral Upheld by Highest Court 


An injunction issued by the federal dis- 
trict court for the northern district of IIli- 
nois, on November 22, 1933, restraining 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and five banks from selling or otherwise 
disposing of collateral pledged by the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific as security 
for loans on the ground that sale of the 
collateral would impede the orderly process 
of a reorganization of the Rock Island, was 
sustained by a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
April 1. The decision of the highest court 
was rendered on an appeal from the circuit 
court of appeals for the seventh circuit, 
which had also sustained the action of the 
lower court, although the notes to the 
banks and the R.F.C. contained provision 
that they would become due in case of non- 
payment of interest or insolvency of the 
debtor. 

The collateral involved consisted of 
bonds of the debtor company and its sub- 
sidiaries, of a face value of $41,702,465 
securing notes to the R.F.C. amounting 
to $13,659,877, and of a face value of $14,- 
409,000 securing notes to the banks amount- 
ing to $4,125,000. The court said it was 
evident that the effect of the menace of 
impending sales of the collateral “would 
seriously embarrass and probably prevent 
the formulation and prevention of a plan 
of reorganization” and that the injunction 
issued goes no further than to delay the 
enforcement of the contract. “The prep- 
aration of any plan the important details 
of which could survive the changes in and 
the consequent fluctuation and disturbance 
of, the financial structure, brought about 
by recurring sales of collateral, would seem 
to be a practical impossibility,” it said. 
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“Under all the circumstances we are of 
opinion that the district court properly 
exercised its discretion in favor of re- 
spondents.” On the other hand, the court 
said it was the duty of the court and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
see that the highest degree of diligence is 
exercised in carrying forward a plan of 
reorganization. The delay already, it said, 
is obviously due to the many doubts and 
uncertainties arising from the litigation, but 
“with those doubts and uncertainties now 
removed, the proceeding should go forward 
to completion without further delay, or be 
dismissed.” 

The R.F.C. had also contended that sec- 
tions of the bankruptcy act must be limited 
by provisions of the R.F.C. act which em- 
power the corporation to take over and 
liquidate collateral accepted by it as 
security, but the court held that the pro- 
visions of the bankruptcy act, which it 
found to be constitutional, are binding upon 
the R.F.C. as upon other corporations. 


The Canadian Roads in February 


The Canadian Pacific in February had 
gross revenues of $8,656,019 showing an 
increase of $85,504 over a year ago. Ex- 
penses rose by $53,880 to $7,805,874, the 
result being an increase in net from $818,- 
520 to $850,144 this year. 

For the two months ended with Febru- 
ary, gross revenues totaled $16,922,663, as 
compared with $17,540,850 a year ago, a 
decrease of $618,186. Expenses increased 
by $34,864, the result being a reduction in 
net revenues from $1,707,509, 1934, to $1,- 
054,458 this year. 

Net operating revenue of the Canadian 
National all-inclusive system for February 
totaled $134,595, which contrasts with a 
deficit of $724,990 in February of last 
year, representing an improvement of 
$859,585. 

February’s gross operating revenues 
totaled $12,423,833, as compared with $11,- 
525,217 in the corresponding month of last 
year. Operating expenses were $12,289,- 
238 as compared with $12,250,207 in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, being an increase of $39,031. 

For the first two months gross operat- 
ing revenues totaled $24,534,119, being an 
increase of $1,446,325 over the similar pe- 
riod of last year. Operating expenses 
amounted to $25,143,178, an increase of 
$521,427 over January and February of 
last year. There was a net revenue deficit 
for the first two months of 1935 of $609,- 
059, as compared with a deficit of $1,533,- 
956 during the similar period of last year, 
leaving an improvement of $924,898. 


Shippers Estimate Small Increase in 
Car Loading 


Freight car loadings in the second quar- 
ter of 1935 are expected to be about one 
tenth of one per cent above actual loadings 
in the same quarter in 1934, according to 
estimates just compiled by the 13 Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards. On the basis 
of these estimates, freight car loadings of 
the 29 principal commodities would be 4,- 
605,737 cars in the second quarter of 1935, 
compared with 4,603,241 actual loadings for 
the same commodities in the corresponding 
period last year. Eight of the 13 boards 
estimate an increase in the loadings for the 
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second quarter of 1935 compared with the 
same period of 1934, while 5 estimate a de- 
crease. Comparisons of the estimated 
freight car loadings for the second quar- 
ter of this year with the actual loadings 
of the same commodities in the same pe- 
riod one year ago show that for agricul- 
tural commodities reductions are antici- 
pated but increases are expected in the 
loading of manufactured articles and raw 
materials. Car loadings of 12 agricultural 
commodities are expected to total 847,613 
cars in the second quarter of 1935, or a 
decrease of 8.2 per cent under the same 
quarter in 1934. On the other hand, the 
estimated car loadings for 16 manufac- 
tured articles and raw materials excluding 
coal and coke, are expected to total 2,- 
385,759 cars in the second quarter of this 
year or an increase of 6.5 per cent over 
the same period last year. For coal and 
coke only, a reduction of 4.7 per cent in 
the second quarter compared with the pre- 
ceding year is estimated due to the uncer- 
tainty that exists in the bituminous coal 
regions over the wage situation. Estimates 
as to freight car loadings of coal and coke 
vary in various districts, one district, the 
Mid West, estimating a reduction of 50 
per cent in such loadings. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Air BRAKE AssocriaTIon.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Atuiep Rattway SuppPty ASSOCIATION. —F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSCCIATION OF FREIGHT TRaFFiIc OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN’ ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 17, 1935, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SuPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 18-20, 
1935, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RatLWwAy ADVERTISING 
AcentTs.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dtninc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry.., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN RaiLway BRIDGE AND wvinene Asso- 
ciaTions.—C. A. Lichty, C. _* 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chie it Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 15-17, 1935, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RaiLwAy DeEvELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. H. Gurton, Mgr., Land Settlement and 

Development, C. N. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

AMERICAN RAILway ENGINEERING AssocIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RaILwAy MaGAZINneE Epitors’ Assocta- 
TIoN.—John Ferrick, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, 2108 Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Rartway Toot ForeMEn’s AsSOcIA- 
TIon.—G. G, Macina, C. M. St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN SHort Line RatLroap AssocraTIon.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF eons er hg | ENGINEERS.— 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Railroad 
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Division. — Marion B. —o 192 E. 
Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. Spring meeting, 
— 19- 31, 1935, Hotel Gis er incinnati, 
hio 
AMERICAN Transit Assocration.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Assoctation.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, 1936, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


a and Maintenance Department.— 
Downes, Vice-President, Transpor- 

an Bldg., Washington, 
Division 1.— Operating. —J. aw Caviston, 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. 

Freight Station Section —R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, "June 18-20, 1935, Chicago, IIl. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New fork, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, June 10-11, 
1935, ge ag — Hall, At. 
lantie ye 

Protective ection. Jy Caviston, 3¢ 
Vesey St., New Yous” mM 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, October 15-17, 1935, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 

ork, N. Y. Annual meeting, June 
25-27, 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. 
a, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division IV. — Engineering. — E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 10- 
12, 1936, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Sec- 

tion. —E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 306 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Next meeting, June, 1935, 
Chicago, III. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 

- * rae 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. 

Division VIL Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Division VIII.— Motor Transport. — 
George M. Campbell, oem 
Bldg., Washington, D. 

Car-Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 
ar een Bldg., | Washington, 

ic. 


Cleveland, 
Transportation Bldg., 


Trafhe Department. —A. F. 
Vice-President. 
Washington, a 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, . 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Cratm AcEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim sa Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual BaelG May 
15-17, 1935, Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 

AssocraTIon OF RAILWAY ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 151¢ 
Daily News Bldg.. 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BrIpGE AND BurLpInc Suppry Men’s Associa- 
TIon.—L, F. Flanagan, Detroit Graphite Com- 
pany, Room-1158, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meets with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

Canaptan Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DerantMenT OFFICERS’ Assocration.—A. S. 
fg gg es B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S organ ~*~ Chicago, III. 

Car FoREMEN’S AssoctaTIon oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 

_ Hotel, Chicago, Tl. 

Car ForeMEen’s AssociIaTION oF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 

; Los Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForeMEn’s AssociaTIon oF St. Louis, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central R. R., East 
St. Louis, Til. 

CextraL Rareway Cius or Burrato.—M. D. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, except June, 7 

_ and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 

CINCINNATI RaiLway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLeveLanpD Raitway CLus.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 
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Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings tem- 
porarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MastTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet Assoctation.— 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 

t., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borter Makers’ Assocration.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 15- 
18, 1935, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nationa, Rattway APPLIANCES AssocraTIOoN.— 
C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention. 

NaTIONAL SAFETY CounciL.—Steam Railroad Sec- 
tion (see Safety Section, Association of 
American Railroads). 

New Encranp Rattroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New YorKk Ratrroap Crus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July -. August, 29 W. 39th St., 

New York, N. Y 
—— Rartway. CLus.—William S. Wollner, 
O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
a meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San_ Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting July at Los Angeles and October 

at Sacramento. 

Rattway Accountinc Orricers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
(Merged with Association of American Rail- 

_ roads.) 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Tll. Annual meetine. 
November, 1935. Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

Rattway Crus or PitrtssurcH.—J. D. Conway. 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings. fourth Thursday of each month, 
excent Tune, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway ExectricaAL Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
gg sacl pe Wray, 9 S. Clinton 

Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
oe Meta Electrical Engineers. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett. Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, Md 

Rattway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoctation.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery ae re 30 Church St., New York. 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. Division T. 

RaILtway TIE AssocrAaTION. —A,. §. Fathman, Rail- 
way Exchange Blde., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting. May 15-17, 1935, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rattway TREASURY OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. — 
1. W. Cox. 1428 Broad Street Station Bldg.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cration.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meetine, September 17-19, 1935, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, IIl. 

Sionat ApprtANce Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St.. 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFFIcers, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RatLroap VeETERANS.—M. W. Jones. Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
M Arnual meeting, October 5-6, 1935. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CiuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta. 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday ir 
Tanuaryv, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN ASSCCIATION OF Car ar OrFI- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForeMEN Svupptrers’ Assoctation.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway CLus.— Burgess, P. O. 
Rox 8, Terminal “A.” Toronto, Ont. Reeu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month. 
except Tulv, August and September, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Assocration.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTtion.—-W. O. 
Thomnson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WESTERN ee Crus.—C. Emerson, f. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings. 
third Seadies of each month. except June, 
Tuly, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIl 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE FisHER Bopy Corporation is hav- 
ing 100 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity built 
in the shops of the Merchants Despatch. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE Erie has ordered 55 milk car bod- 
ies of 40 tons’ capacity from the Green- 
ville Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 9. 


THe New York Rapip Transit Com- 
PANY, (B. M. T.) has requested the Tran- 
sit Commission to approve proposed orders 
for 25 articulated five-section train units 
for service on its elevated and subway 
lines as follows: To the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, 15 units, and 
to the St. Louis Car Company, 10 units. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 9. 


IRON AND STEEL 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This company has received bids on 750 
tons of steel for grade crossing elimina- 
tion work at Hartford, Conn. 


THe Curicaco GreAT WEsTERN has 
ordered 5,000 tons of rails, placing 4,000 
tons with the Illinois Steel Company and 
1,000 tons with the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue Union Pactric has ordered 19,500 
tons of rails, placing 8,580 tons with the 
Illinois Steel Company, 2,340 tons with 
the Inland Steel Company and 8,580 tons 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has given a con- 
tract to the Gould Storage Battery Cor- 
poration, Depew, N. Y., for 34 sets of 
500-ampere-hour batteries to be used in 
connection with that road’s present air- 
conditioning program. These are Dread- 
naught type LMAC-21. 


THE Battimore & Onto will add to its 
air-conditioning equipment this season 118 
cars, bringing the total number of air-con- 
ditioned cars in B. & O. service to 401, 
including 31 on its subsidiary, the Alton. 
These additional air-conditioned cars will 
enable the company to operate practically 
all its long-distance trains thus equipped 
throughout. The installation on both B. & 
O. and Pullman cars involved is to be of 
B. & O. standard for air-conditioning 
equipment, to be manufactured by the 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 
Pa., Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, and others, and is being installed 
by the railroad’s forces at its shops at 
Mount Clare, Baltimore, Md.; Washing- 
ton, Ind., and Bloomington, III. 
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Supply Trade 





J. C. Ogden, who has been elected 
president of the Robert W. Hunt Com- 
pany, Chicago, with headquarters at New 
York, entered the employ of Robert W. 
Hunt & Co., in 1900, as an inspector of 
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J. C. Ogden 


structural steel. He was made manager 
of the New York office in 1906, and when 
the Robert W. Hunt Company was incor- 
porated in 1923 he was elected a director 
and made eastern manager. In October, 
1930, he was elected vice-president, which 
position he has held until his recent elec- 
tion as president. F. M. Randlett, who 
has been appointed vice-president, with 
headquarters at Chicago, graduated from 
Tufts College in 1897, and during the next 
three years was employed as a teacher and 
in the engineering department of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. From 
1900 to 1903, he was an engineer for Stone 
& Webster, while during the following 
year he occupied a similar position with 
the Massachusetts Electrics Company at 
Boston, Mass. From 1905 to 1906, he was 
an engineer for Warren Brothers at Bos- 
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F. M. Randlett 


ton and the Warren Construction Com- 
pany at Portland, Ore. In the latter year 
he was appointed assistant chief engineer 
of the water department of Portland, Ore., 
which position he held until 1917, when he 
was promoted to chief engineer. He held 
the latter position until 1925, when he en- 
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tered the employ of the Robert W. Hunt 
Company, being located at Chicago and 
later at Portland. In 1926, he was ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast manager at San 
Francisco, Cal., which position he has held 
until his recent election as vice president, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

M. H. Merrill, a consulting engineer 
at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
western manager at San Francisco, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Randlett. Mr. Merrill gradu- 
ated from Tufts College in 1896. He has 
been employed by a number of utility com- 
panies, serving two years with the Boston 
Elevated Company, four years with the 
Edison Illinois Electric Company, seven 
years with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, three years with 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany and seven years as vice-president in 
charge of operation of a group of eastern 
utilities. In 1919, he became a partner in 
Merrill, Sweeney & Company, consulting 
engineers at Boston, and in 1921 acquired 
Mr. Sweeney’s interest and specialized in 
utility and industrial work. In 1924, he 
located in San Francisco and for the past 
three years has acted as consultant for the 
Robert W. Hunt Company. 


L. B. Armstrong, vice-president of 
The Lundie Engineering Corporation, 





L. B. Armstrong 


Chicago, has been elected president of the 
corporation with headquarters at New 
York, to succeed Eugene Brandeis, who 
has severed his connection with the corpo- 
ration. Mr. Armstrong was born at Lau- 
derdale, Miss. He began his railway work 
in 1905 with the Louisville & Nashville, 
serving in various capacities in the oper- 
ating department, until March, 1908. The 
following month he went with the Birming- 
ham Southern, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, at Birmingham, 
Ala., where he served in various capacities. 
Mr. Armstrong joined The Lundie En- 
gineering Corporation in April, 1920. In 
May, 1923, he was promoted to western 
manager at Chicago and in March, 1931, 
was elected vice-president, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


A. B. Wegener, secretary-treasurer of 
the Camel Company and the Camel 
Sales Company, Chicago, has resigned 
effective March 31. Mr. Wegener was 
born in St. Paul, Minn., and entered the 
employ of the American Bridge Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, in 1900. He 
held various positions with this company 
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until 1908, when he was promoted to credit 
manager, which position he held until 
1912. .In the latter year he entered the 
employ of the Camel Company as a sales- 
man, with headquarters at Chicago, which 
position he held until January 1, 1916, 
when he was promoted to general man- 
ager of sales. He held this position until 
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A. B. Wegener 


1917, when he was promoted to secretary, 
which position he held until April, 1923, 
when he was made _ secretary-treasurer. 
In 1926, when the Camel Sales Company 
was organized, he was also appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer of this company. 


Charles B. Nolte, who has been 
elected president of the Crane Company, 
Chicago, was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1909, and soon after en- 
tered the employ of Robert W. Hunt & 
Co., Chicago. He served as inspecting and 
testing engineer in various departments of 
this company until 1913, when he was ap- 
pointed manager of the railway materials, 
inspection and testing department. In 
1919 he was appointed assistant to the 
president and in 1923, when the company 
was incorporated under the name of the 
Robert W. Hunt Company, he was elected 





Charles B. Nolte 


vice-president and general manager. In 
October, 1930, he was elected president and 
general manager, which position he has 
held until his recent election. 


Walter E. Barnes, assistant to general 
manager of sales of the Lukens Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa., has been ap- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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POWER 


Power is what you buy in a locomotive. 


Plot your power requirements for any given service, and you 


will find that steam best meets your needs. 


Maximum power at any required speed, with unequalled flexi- 
bility in operation, may be purchased cheaper in steam than 


in any other form of prime mover. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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pointed assistant to vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Barnes joined the 
Lukens organization in 1910. He spent 
six years in the mills as scale weigher, 
marker, layerout and recorder. In 1916, 
he was transferred to the order depart- 





Walter E. Barnes 


ment, and, in 1927, to the sales department. 
Subsequently, he was appointed manager 
of claims and then assistant to general 
manager of sales, in which capacity he 
served until his recent appointment. 


Thomas Prosser & Son, New York, 
importers and_ distributors of Widia 
Cemented Carbides, has opened a new of- 
fice at 7310 Woodward avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. E. R. S. Reeder is district man- 
ager, in charge of the new office. 


The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 
has created the Eastern Oil Power division 
which will cover its Diesel and gas engine 
lines in the Eastern district, under the field 
management of Ray L. Howes, with 
headquarters at 2 Park avenue, New York. 


William R. Mattson, formerly as- 
sistant to the president of Babson Institute, 
engaged for 16 years in various phases of 
analytical work and in direction of adver- 
tising with that company, has joined the 
American Locker Company, Inc., with 
headquarters at 24 Federal street, Boston, 
Mass., as vice-president in charge of re- 
search and publicity. Mr. Mattson is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He will specialize in analyses 
of parcel checking problems of transporta- 
tion companies, as well as general pub- 
licity for the American Locker Company. 


Albert C. Lehman, president of the 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been elected to the newly created of- 
fice of chairman of the board in apprecia- 
tion of his 30 years of service to the com- 
pany since its inception; Irvin F. Leh- 
man, vice-president, who has also been 
associated with the company since its early 
days, has been elected president and 
Frank Cordes was made senior vice- 
president. 


The Weyerhaeuser Pole Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been organized to 
deal in the purchase, development and dis- 
tribution of poles, piling and other round 
timber products, and thus take over pole 
and piling activities from the Weyerhaeuser 
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Sales Company which has previously been 
a factor in the sale and distribution of 
these products. R. V. Clute, manager of 
the pole and piling division of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company, is vice-president 
and a director of the new company and 
will be in charge of the general sales office. 


The American Engineering Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has established a 
new district office in the Keyser building, 
Calvert and Redwood streets, Baltimore, 
Md., in charge of William M. Chatard 
to handle future sales of all Taylor stoker 
equipment for Baltimore, Md., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. territories. 


Armand H. Peycke, who -has been in 
charge of the spring and brake beam de- 
partments of the American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president. He is a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and has 
been associated with the company since 
1912. He will continue as president of the 
Damascus Brake Beam Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Air Reduction Company 


Net earnings of $4,145,416, after de- 
preciation and all other operating reserves 
including Federal taxes, were reported by 
the Air Reduction Company for the: year 
ended December 31, 1934. This compares 
with 1933 net earnings of $3,192,732. 

Last year’s net was equivalent to $4.98 
per share on the 832,365-32/75 shares of 
common stock outstanding on December 
31 and compares with 1933 earnings of 
$3.79 per share on 841,288-3/5 shares out- 
standing at the close of that year. The 
balance sheet lists total current assets of 
$16,431,787 as compared with total current 
liabilities of $1,971,508. Cash alone among 
the current assets totaled $6,991,759. 

The summary of consolidated net income 
for the year ended December 31, 1934, 
follows: 

Gross Sales, less discounts, returns and 


SI alietieans Whe daGd dea eben $16,170,609 
Operating expenses (including depreci- 

SE FS eae. 11,873,619 
Net operating income................ $4,296,990 


Other income (less income charges 
SEE Geiwcavevawie tues tcdrcaces 496,642 


Net Income before estimated Federal 
SNE aga eiai adn ite daw erd-a/a'e ow ow si6 $4,793,632 
Estimated Federal taxes.............. 648,216 


Net Income Earned on Outstanding 
ME k.vcawbbeudsaced ewes oaesnes $4,145,416 


Capital Stock Outstanding (less 8,923"°/7, shares 
eld in Treasury)—832,365**/75 shares without 
par value. 

Equity in undistributed net earnings for year 1934 
of companies more than 50% owned, but not 
consolidated—$104,716. 


OBITUARY 


George Nibbe, special representative 
of the Inland Steel Company, died sud- 
denly on April 3. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Two-Stace, Atr-CooLtep PortaBLE Com- 
PRESSORS.—The Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
11 Broadway, New York, has issued a 56- 
page bulletin, No. 1604-E, which describes 
and illustrates its two-stage, air-cooled 
portable air compressors and its complete 
line of pneumatic tools for use with these 
compressors. 
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CENTRAL oF NEW JerseEy.—This com- 
pany received bids on April 5 for the 
construction on the New York & Long 
Branch of the three-span, skew highway 
bridge, 118 ft. long with a 20-ft. roadway 
and concrete abutments and steel girders 
and floorbeams, at Laurence Harbor, 
N. J., to cost about $21,700. See Railway 
Age November 17, 1934, page 628. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.— A _ contract 
has been awarded to the Manhattan Con- 
struction Company, Muskogee, Okla., for 
the construction of a two-story steel-frame 
addition to this company’s freight house 
at that point. The addition, which will be 
54 ft. 9 in. by 150 ft., will cost about 
$27,000, including the necessary track 
changes. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The United States En- 
gineer office, Zanesville, Ohio, has awarded 
a contract to the George W. Condon Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., for the relocation of 
about 5%4 miles of the Tuscarawas branch 
of the Pennsylvania in the vicinity of the 
Dover reservoir, Dover, Ohio. The relo- 
cation work, which will cost about $242,- 
000, will involve about 530,000 cu. yd. of 
grading, and the placing of 3,640 cu. yd. 
of concrete, about 55,500 lb. of structural 
steel, 2,000 Ib. of cast iron pipe culverts, 
and about 900 lin. ft. of vitrified pipe 
drain. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF 
St. Louts.——The City of St. Louis, Mo., 
and the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis have reached an agreement pro- 
viding for the construction of three addi- 
tional approaches to the St. Louis munici- 
pal bridge across the Mississippi river be- 
tween St. Louis and East St. Louis, Ill. 
Under the agreement the terminal associ- 
ation will construct the three approaches at 
an estimated cost of $750,000, for which 
expenditure it will be reimbursed out of 
tolls paid to the city for the use of the 
railroad deck of the bridge. In accordance 
with the original agreement of 1930, the 
Association guarantees to pay at least 
$500,000 annually in tolls to the city. By 
coming to the latest agreement with the 
association, the city automatically rejects 
the offer of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration for a loan and grant of $1,103,000 
for the completion of the bridge ap- 
proaches, although it may seek a much 
smaller grant to cover the cost of com- 
pleting the work. 


Union Paciric—Bids have been re- 
quested by this company for the construc- 
tion of nearly 12 miles of new line and 
about two miles of side tracks between 
Desert Mound, Utah, and Iron Mountain. 
The new line, which will cost about $300,- 
000, is being constructed to give the 
Columbia Steel Company additional facil- 
ities in reaching its ore deposits. It will 
connect with the Cedar City (Utah) 
branch of the Union Pacific. Bids will be 
opened on April 15. 

This company has awarded a contract 
to the Allen Ice Machine Company, 
Omaha, Neb., for the installation of an air- 
conditioning system in the restaurant at 
the Omaha Union station. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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HEAVY 
TRAINS 





Move faster and smoother with the BOOSTER 


On the streamlined Pacifics for the Boston and Maine recently 
delivered by Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated, The Locomo- 
tive Booster was incorporated in the original design. 

Addition of The Booster increases the tractive effort in starting, 
in accelerating to road speeds and over the hard pulls from 40,900 
pounds to 52,800 pounds. 

This extra tractive effort makes for smooth starting and quick 
acceleration. It materially aids in maintaining fast schedules. 

Wherever passenger comfort with heavy trains and high speeds 
is involved, The Locomotive Booster is a valuable operating factor. 


It capitalizes idle weight and spare steam. 


All replacement parts furnished by Franklin Railway Supply Company are identical as to materials, design, 
clearances and workmanship with the parts they replace. They guarantee the same unfailing reliability of service. 
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Financial 





ANN Arpor.—R.F.C. Loan.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a three-year extension of 
$600,000 of the receivers’ loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
is to be reduced from $634,757 by a cash 
payment. 


Bancor & Aroostook.—Annual Report. 
—The 1934 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $947,393, as compared with net 
income of $993,576 in 1933. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 


1934 1933 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $6,167,890 $5,805,511 +$362,378 





Maintenance 























of way 1,081,398 902,177 +179,221 
Maintenance 

of equipment 1,034,966 996,079 +38,886 
Transportation 1,428,004 1,289,200 +138,804 
TOTAL 

OPERATING 

EXPENSES 3,926,030 3,526,442 +4399,587 
Operating 

ratio 63.65 60.74 42.91 
Net REVENUE nes 

FROM 

OPERATIONS 2,241,860 2,279,069  -37,209 
Railway tax 

accruals 528,652 517,857 +10,794 
Railway ao a. 
operating 

income 1,712,776 1,760,346 -47 ,569 
Hire of 

freight cars 

—Dr. 912 6,593 —5,681 
Non-operating ‘ain iGrna nsenmntrs 
income 50,343 65,620 —15,277 
Gross INCOME 1,763,119 1,825,966  -62,846 
Interest on 

funded debt 783,028 800,151 ~—17,123 
TOTAL i aoe — 
DEDUCTIONS 

FROM Gross 

INCOME 32,126 32,177 -50 
Net Income $947,393 $993,576 -$46,182 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don its line extending from Yankton, S. 
Dak., to Mission Hill, 5.2 miles, and the 
Great Northern to abandon its line extend- 
ing from Mission Hill to Volin, 5.3 miles, 
and for the two roads to operate under 


trackage rights over the segments of each*: 


other’s line paralleling the segments of 


their own line. which will be abandoned. . . 


Cuicaco, Buriincton & Quincy.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon its branch line 
from Clarinda, Ia., to Norwich, 13.5 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istann & Pactric— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—A commit- 
tee representing the holders of equipment 
trust certificates of this company, series 
I, L, M, N, O, P and Q, have addressed 
a communication to the holders of these 
certificates reading in part as follows: 

The Committee is glad to be able to report 
that as of this date it holds signed authorizations 
from the owners of in excess of $20,600,000 out 
of the principal amount of $30,833,000 outstand- 
ing equipment trust certificates. Such authoriza- 


tions constitute in the aggregate in percentage 
more than 66% per cent of the outstanding cer- 
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tificates and more than 60 per cent of each of 
the series with the exception of Series I and L. 
The effectiveness of the Committee obviously is 
dependent upon its representation and the holders 
who have not yet sent in their authorizations 
should do so, particularly the holders of Series 
I and L. 

The Chairman of the Committee and its coun- 
sel appeared before the Court in Chicago having 
this matter in charge today, March 27th, upon 
the adjourned hearing of the Petition of the 
Trustees that until further order of the Court 
the Trustees be authorized merely to pay the 
dividend warrants upon the certificates and to 
make no rental payments on account of the ma- 
tured principal installments. The Court was in- 
formed by the representatives of your committee 
that it was not only desirable but essential that 
some proper action be taken with respect to the 
matured principal installment rentals. They stated 
that in view of the pending discussions with the 
Court’s Trustees no demand for the return of 
the equipment was being made at this time, but 
urged that interest which has not been paid since 
December 1st, 1934, upon the Equipment Trust 
Certificates be forthwith paid. The Court upon 
this hearing made and entered an order directing 
that all past due interest be paid forthwith and 
that future interest payments be made as they 
mature. 


Cotorano & SovuTHERN. — Bonds. — 
Chairman Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has announced that 
an agreement has been made, subject to 
approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by which the R.F.C. will un- 
derwrite the refinancing of $28,978,000 of 
first mortgage bonds which mature May 1. 
The holders will be given the option of 
taking new ten-year bonds or cash and the 
R.F.C. will take such portion of the bonds 
as are not taken in exchange by the hold- 
ers. The Colorado & Southern and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy are to de- 
posit as additional collateral $11,500,000 
par value of securities. 


DeLtawarE & Hupson.—Annual Report. 
—The 1934 annual report of this company 
shows net defict, after interest and other 
charges, of $2,601,062, as compared with 
net defict of $3,699,771 in 1933. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 


1934 1933 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $23,196,312 $22,205,142 +$991,170 





Maintenance 























of way 3,392,619 3,241,904 +4150,715 
Maintenance 

of equipment 5,595,043 5,970,609 -375,566 
Transportation— 

Rail 8,979,787 8,907,429 +72,357 
TOTAL 

OPERATING 

EXPENSES 20,447,906 20,367,286 +80,619 
Operating 

ratio 88.15 91.72 -3.57 
Net RevENvuE 

FROM 

OPERATIONS 2,748,405 1,837,855 +910,550 
Railway tax ; 
accruals 850,092 ** 047,335 ~ +97,2827 
Hire of 

freight cars a : 
—Cr. 256,562 158,450 498,111 
Net RAItway 

OPERATING mote 
INCOME 2,065,120 952,025 +1,113,094 
Non-operating 

income 189,428 221,015 —31,586 
Gross INCOME 2,254,548 1,173,040 +1,081,508 
Rent for leased 

roads 1,836,590 1,819,488  +17,101 
Interest on 

funded debt 2,912,525 2,868,878  +43,646 
Tora 

DEDUCTIONS 

FROM Gross 

INCOME 4,855,611 4,872,812 -17,200 





Net Dericit $2,601,062 $3,699,771-$1,098,708 


DeNverR & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—To 
Pay Interest—The directors of this com- 
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pany voted on March 28 to pay on April 
1 interest due last January 1 on the first 
consolidated 4 per cent bonds of 1939 of 
the Rio Grande Western. They voted to 
defer payment of April 1 interest on first 
consolidated 4 per cent Rio Grande West- 
ern bonds of 1949, the 6 per cent Denver 
& Rio Grande Western bonds of 1972 and 
the 5 per cent Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern bonds of 1978. 


Great NortHEeRN.—Abandonment.—See 
Chicago & North Western. 


Gutr, Mose & NorTrHEerN.— Annual 
Report—The 1934 annual report of this 
company shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $170739, as com- 
pared with net deficit of $55,711 in 1933. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase or 


1934 1933* decrease 
Averagce mileage 
operated 961.52 975.83 —14.31 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $5,230,957 $5,024,203 +$203,753 





Maintenance of 


























way 677,681 543,321 +4134,359 
Mainterance of 

equipment 772,423 719,047 453,376 
Transportation 1,619,844 1,505,353 +4114,490 
ToTAL OPERATING ‘ 

EXPENSES 3,785,019 3,389,212 +395,806 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OpErRATIONS 1,445,938 1,634,991 -189,053 
Railway tax 

accruals 352,000 365,400 -13,400 
Eauipment rents— 

Net 302,475 263,891 —38,584 
Joint facility rents 

—Net 278,596 257,415 —21,180 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 512,546 747,432 -234,885 
Non-operating 

income 117,506 126,279 —8,772 
Gross INCOME 630,053 873,711 —243,658 
Rent for leased 

roads 263,400 154,047 +4109,352 
Interest on funded 

debt 519,399 746,181 -—226,781 
Tota. Depuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 800,792 929,423 -—128,630 
Net Dericit $170,739 $55,711 -$115,027 








* For comparative purposes operations of the 
New Orleans Great Northern R. R. included. 


. Ittrnots CENTRAL.—Annual Report.— 
The 1934 annual report of this company 
shows deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $2,964,646, as compared with 
net income of $158,901 in 1933. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 











1934 1933 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $91,144,973 $87,958,483 +$3,186,489 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 67,855,400 61,939,472 +5,915,928 
Operating : 
ratio 74.45 70.42 +4.03 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 23,289,573 26,019,011 —2,729,438 
Taxes 6,309,518 6,465,606 —156,088 
Railway 
operating s 
income 16,920,436 19,509,950 —2,589,513 
Hire of 
equipment : 
—Dr. 3,578,865 2,815,883 +762,982 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


There’s More To SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


In altering the design of any proven 
device extensive study is necessary or 
its effectiveness may be lowered. 

This is particularly true of the Se- 
curity Sectional Arch. 

Skillfully designed by engineers who 
have spent their lives studying combus- 


tion problems, the Security Arch gives 





maximum fuel economy. 

Omitting a single course of brick 
lowers this economy out of all propor- 
tion to the brick cost. 

At every boiler wash period, insist 
that the Security Arch is complete. 

This is one of the most effective 


economy measures you can follow. 











AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » » 
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Joint facility 











rents 2,115,240 2,205,292 —90,052 
Net INcoME i 

FROM 

TRANSPORTATION 

OPERATIONS 13,543,613 16,938,148 -—3,394,534 
ToTaL 

INCOME 14,495,352 17,965,691  -—3,470,338 
Rent for leased 

roads 942,884 933,456 +9,427 
Interest on 

funded debt 16,056,407 16,315,710 —259,302 








NetIncome *$2,964,646 $158,901 -$3,123,547 





* Deficit. 


LenigH VALLEY.—R.F.C. Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a three-year ex- 
tension of its loan of $1,500,000, which 
matures on April 29. 


LenicH & New EncLAnp.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $6,500,000 
of general mortgage 4 per cent, Series A, 
bonds, to be sold to Kidder Peabody & 
Company at 98, making the cost to the 
railroad approximately 4.117 per cent. The 
mortgage provides that 10 per cent of the 
company’s net income shall be set aside 
as a sinking fund to retire the bonds. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Abandonment Appli- 
cation Denied—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied the application of 
this company for permission to abandon 
operation of a line extending from Rum- 
ford, Me., to Oquossoc. 


New York, New Haven & HArtrorp.— 
Annual Report—The 1934 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after inter- 
est and other charges, of $5,532,114, as 
compared with net deficit of $4,853,832 in 


1933. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase or 
decrease 


compared 
1934 1933 
RAILway OPERATING 























REVENUES $69,283,109 +$2,058,358 
Maintenance of way 7,867,557 —15,322 
Maintenance of 

equipment 12,491,272 +886,126 
Transportation 26,954,429 41,870,739 
Tora OPERATING 

EXPENSES 52,714,211 43,487,185 
Operating ratio 76.09 +2.86 
Net REVENUE 
PROM OPERATIONS 16,568,897  -1,428,826 
Railway tax accruals 4,511,877 +66,872 
Railway operating 

income 12,036,425 -1,469,661 
Hire of freight cars—Dr. 2,086,446 +260,543 
Net Rartway OPERAtT- 

ING INCOME 5,617,020 -2,078,406 
Non-operating income 5,086,441 41,145,891 
Gross INCOME 10,703,461 —932,515 
Rent for leased roads 2,789,689 +7,621 
Interest on funded debt 11,386,882 —145,747 
Totat DEDUCTIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 16,235,575 —254,233 
Net IncoME (Deficit) $5,532,114 -$678,282 


MinneaApotts & Sr. Lours.—Dismem- 
berment—A joint resolution was intro- 
duced in the Iowa legislature on March 26, 
protesting any action to divide the road 
among other western carriers. The reso- 
lution, filed in the Senate, was a result of 
a conference between the governor and 
legislators, shippers and representatives of 
the railroad in Iowa. It urges the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the 
Iowa Railroad Commission to prevent any 
dismembering of the road and to try to 
reorganize the road under its present man- 
agement as a permanent, independent rail- 
way system. It charged that some of the 
roads which would benefit by the parceling 
plan were “not warranted to take over 
any new burdens of purchase.” It was 
suggested that instead of allowing eight 
western roads to purchase the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis for $7,200,000 of loaned R.F.C. 
money, the railroad in its present form 
should be given that loan to place it on a 
firm financial footing. 


RutLanp.—Annual Report—The annual 
report of this company for 1934 shows net 
deficit, after interest and other charges, of 
$375,101, as compared with net deficit of 
$70,328 in 1933. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 


Increase or 





























1934 1933 Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 407.29 413.03 -5.74 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,248,406 $3,386,805 -—$138,399 
Maintenance 
of way 550,097 565,563 —15,465 
Maintenance 
of equipment 676,666 668,038 +8,627 
Transportation 1,558,256 1,511,682 +46,574 
Tota 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 3,071,677 3,026,254 445,423 
Operating 
ratio 94.56 89.35 +5.21 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 176,728 360,551 -183,822 
Railway tax 
accruals 235,405 237,470 —2,064 
Railway 
operating 
income *59,262 122,775 -182,037 
Equipment rents 
—Net Cr. 15,786 35,729 —19,942 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Cr. 29,665 128,245 —98,579 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING 
INCOME *13,810 286,749 -300,559 
Non-operating 
income 61,357 68,358 -7,001 
Gross INCoME 47,546 355,108 -307,561 
Rent for leased 
roads 15,000 19,000 —4,000 
Interest on 
funded debt 400,990 403,740 —2,750 
TOTAL 
DEDUCTIONS 
FROM GROss 
INCOME 422,649 425,436 —2,787 
Net Dericit $375,101 $70,328 —$304,773 





* Deficit. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Equipment Trust. 
—The Federal court in Orlando, Fla., has 
authorized the receivers of this company to 
refund $25,865,000 in outstanding equip- 
ment trust obligations for a 10-year period. 


Dividends Declared 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—$1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able March 30 to holders of record March 21. 

Reading—50c, quarterly, payable May 9 to 
holders of record April 11. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
, April 2 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.79 28.58 46.34 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 70.32 71.07 78.33 
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EXECUTIVE 


W. T. Gill, general manager for the 
Piedmont & Northern has been elected 
vice-president and general manager for the 
Piedmont & Northern and the Durham & 
Southern, with headquarters at Charlotte, 


N. C. 


Edward Flynn, vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and vice-president of the 
Colorado & Southern, has been elected to 
the newly-created position of executive 
vice-president of these companies, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. Mr. 
Flynn’s election to the executive vice-pres- 
idency of the Burlington marks the recre- 
ation of a position that was discontinued 
following the retirement of Edward P. 
Bracken on January 1, 1933. The posi- 
tion of vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion has been abolished. 

Mr. Flynn has been connected with the 
Burlington continuously for 38 years. He 
was born on May 19, 1873, at Bement, IIl., 
and after short periods of service with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Wabash 
and the Southern Pacific, he went with the 





Edward Flynn 


Burlington in 1897 as a brakeman. Three 
years later he was made a conductor and 
in 1906 he was further advanced to train- 
master at Omaha, Neb., being promoted 
to assistant superintendent at Lincoln, 
Neb., in 1908. In the following year Mr. 
Flynn was advanced to superintendent at 
Omaha, later being transferred to McCook, 
Neb., and thence to La Crosse, Wis. In 
June, 1917, he was transferred to Chicago, 
and in April, 1918, he was promoted to 
general superintendent of the Nebraska 
district, with headquarters at Lincoln. In 
December, 1922, Mr. Flynn was made gen- 
eral manager of the Lines West of the 
Missouri River, with headquarters at 
Omaha, holding this position until Sep- 
tember 24, 1931, when he was elected vice- 
president in charge of operation at Chi- 
cago. Later he was elected also vice- 
president of the Colorado & Southern and 
of the Ft. Worth & Denver City. His 
election as executive vice-president of the 
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SERVICE RECORDS | 
count most/ 


n the choice of boiler tubes, nothing deserves more con- 
I sideration than service records. What the tubes have 
done in the past under the most trying conditions of use, 
points quite definitely to the right selection. Experienced 
users of boiler tubes in the Railway, Marine, and Power 
Plant fields well know the long, satisfactory service given 
by NATIONAL Seamless Boiler Tubes. In specifying these 
tubes they know that they can count on the highest degree 
of reliability—they are not taking chances on either 
materials or methods. 


The reasons for such proved performance, when well 
weighed, are convincing. First, and most important, a 
NATIONAL Seamless Boiler Tube has no weld—no long 
line of possible weakness. It is pierced from solid steel! 
And no other method yet devised, however ingeniously 
employed, can provide, with invariable certainty, the struc- 
tural homogeneity of a solid forging. One continuous 
hollow cylinder, expanded and rolled at proper and defi- 
nitely controlled temperatures to produce uniform grain 
refinement and uniform transverse and longitudinal strength 
—that’s NATIONAL Seamless! 


There are other reasons. See the list to the right. And 
NATIONAL Seamless Boiler Tubes comply, of course, with 
all recognized specifications —water-tube or fire-tube boilers. 
For strength, safety and economy, standardize on NATIONAL— 


America’s Preferred Boiler Tubes 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Distributors—COLUMBIA STEEL Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—UNITED STATES STEEL PRoDucTs Co., New York, N. Y. 


VA See A RS) tantoniliin. bi witiiiny 





CHECK THESE REASONS WHY 
NATIONAL TUBES LAST LONGER 


4/ Seamless—no uncertainty about full wall strength 
in every tube. 


/ Higher creep strength—only “killed” open hearth 
steel used. 
Uniform density and soundness—improved heat 
transfer characteristics. 
Exceptional ductility—readily manipulated—low- 
est installation costs. 

a/ Dependable uniformity insured by careful metal- 
lurgical supervision. 

</ Thirty-five years’ proved performance under exact- 
ing service. 

4/ Comply with all recognized specifications—water- 
tube or fire-tube boilers. 

/ Product of America’s largest manufacturer of seam- 
less pipe and tubes. 














BOILER TUBES—SAFE ENDS—SUPERHEATER TUBES—CONDENSER TUBING—ARCH TUBES—SU PERHEATER PIPES—STAY-BOLT MATERIAL 
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Burlington and of the C. & S. became ef- 
fective on April 1. 


Colonel W. S. Battle, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of real estate, taxation and 
public relations for the Norfolk & West- 
ern, retired on April 1 after nearly 45 
years of service with that road. He has 





Col. W. S. Battle, Jr. 


been succeeded by Sydney F. Small, who 
was assistant to the president, the position 
to which J. H. Gearhart, chief clerk to 
the president, has now been promoted. 
Colonel Battle worked his way up 
through N. & W. ranks from the clerk- 
ship on which he entered its service in 
1890 to the vice-presidency which he has 
held since 1926. Though his long experi- 
ence covered many departments of the rail- 
way he was best known in recent years 
for his work in the field of public relations, 
being among the first to recognize and call 
attention to the necessity for public rela- 
tions work by the individual railroads. His 
skill in this latter connection has been 
credited in large measure for the success 
of N. & W. public relations policies. 
Colonel Battle was born at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., on February 24, 1870, and was 
educated at Horner’s School, Oxford, 
N. C., and the University of North Caro- 





S. F. Small 


lina. As stated above, he entered the N. 
& W. service in December, 1890, as a clerk 
in the trainmaster’s office at Radford, Va., 
although he had for the two previous years 
been in railway service as a clerk in the 
auditor’s office of the Atlantic Coast Line 
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at Wilmington, N. C. After three years 
with the N. & W. Colonel Battle was, in 
1893, promoted to chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of the Pocahontas division; and 
in 1897 he became agent at Pulaski, Va. 
In 1899 he was promoted to yardmaster at 
Roanoke, Va., and, in 1900, to assistant 
trainmaster of the Pocahontas and Rad- 
ford divisions. During the next two years 
he was successively trainmaster and agent 
at Norfolk, Va., and in 1903 he became 
claim agent at Roanoke, being promoted in 
another year to general claim agent. Dur- 
ing 1912-1913 Colonel Battle was a mem- 
ber of the Valuation Committee, after 
which service he resumed his position as 
N. & W. general claim agent, and continued 
in that capacity until his election to the 
vice-presidency in 1926. 

Mr. Small, who succeeds Colonel Battle, 
is also the mayor of Roanoke. He has 
been in N. & W. service since 1911 and 
has been closely associated with President 
A. C. Needles for more than two decades. 
A native of Norfolk, Mr. Small entered 
the N. & W. service in July, 1911, as a 
clerk in the transportation department at 
Roanoke. The following year he was pro- 
moted to secretary to the general manager, 





J. H. Gearhart 


then Mr. Needles. In 1916, when Mr. 
Needles became vice-president in charge 
of operation, Mr. Small continued as his 
secretary and on May 1, 1924, became 
secretary to the president when Mr. 
Needles succeeded President N. D. Maher. 
He was promoted to assistant to the presi- 
dent on July 1, 1929. 

Mr. Gearhart entered Norfolk & West- 
ern service on December 4, 1908, as sten- 
ographer-clerk in the office of the road 
foreman of engines and car foreman at 
Crewe, Va. In August of the following 
year, he came to Roanoke as stenographer 
to the assistant superintendent of motive 
power, later serving successively as secre- 
tary to the second vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, to the vice-president in 
charge of operation, to the first vice-presi- 
dent and to the president. He was pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the president on 
July 21, 1922, the position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


R. C. Morse, whose appointment as 
acting vice-president of the Eastern region 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was noted in the Rail- 
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way Age of March 30, was born at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on March 18, 1882. He was 
graduated from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University with a Ph.B. 
degree and entered railway service in 1907 
as yard clerk on the Pennsylvania. After 
having been promoted to yardmaster and 
then to trainmaster, Mr. Morse left the 





R. C. Morse 


P. R. R. to serve in the World War dur- 
ing 1917 and 1918. He returned to the 
railroad as superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia Terminal division and later served as 
general superintendent of transportation, 
first at Chicago and then at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Morse was appointed general superin- 
tendent at New York in June, 1927, and in 
January, 1930, he became assistant general 
manager of the New York Zone. This 
latter position was abolished in May, 1932, 
and Mr. Morse was appointed general 
superintendent of the New Jersey division, 
with headquarters at New York. In June, 
1934, he was appointed general manager 
of the New York Zone and the Long 
Island, with headquarters at New York. 


Daniel Miller Sheaffer, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant to vice-president- 
operation for the Pennsylvania was noted 





D. M. Sheaffer 


in the Railway Age of March 30, was born 
on September 20, 1885, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and attended the public schools of that 
city, the Bordentown, N. J., Military In- 
stitute and the University of Pennsylvania 
(1909). Mr. Sheaffer got his first rail- 


road experience during summer vacations 
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HEsmaller fuel consumption represents the performance 
of a locomotive equipped with an Elesco feed water 
heater. 

This is an example of what reclaiming waste heat from 
exhaust steam through a feed water heater amounts to in 
1 fuel for the same work at the drawbar. In this case, the 
Elesco feed water heater reclaims 5,600,000 B.t.u. from the 
z exhaust steam, replacing that amount of heat formerly 

generated with fuel in the firebox. 
i On any locomotives Elesco feed water heaters provide 
substantial fuel savings, water savings, and increased 
sustained boiler capacity through the reclamation of heat 
. utilizing otherwise wasted heat from the exhaust 
steam for preheating the boiler feed water. 
You can cut your locomotive operating costs by apply- 


ing Elesco feed water heaters. Write today for descriptive 


literature. 





THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


: 60 East 42nd Street B Peoples Gas Building 
a NEW YORK ad CHICAGO 
" A-972 Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust SteamInjectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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as an axeman and chainman in the main- 
tenance of way and engineer departments 
of the Pennsylvania. In June, 1908, he 
entered P. R. R. service as a clerk in the 
passenger traffic department and in May, 
1911, he was appointed tariff inspector of 
the passenger department, becoming tour- 
ist agent the following year. He was ap- 
pointed district passenger solicitor at 
Philadelphia in March, 1913, and in 1915 
he was transferred in the same capacity to 
New York. In January, 1917, Mr. Sheaf- 
fer was appointed express agent for the 
Lines East of Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Erie, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 
He retained that office under the United 
States Railroad Administration and in 
1920 became express traffic agent; his jur- 
isdiction was extended to cover mail traffic 
in 1923. Mr. Sheaffer was appointed chief 
of passenger transportation at Philadelphia 
in 1927, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment. 


OPERATING 


J. W. Devins, acting general manager 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
appointed general manager. 


O. A. Beerman, trainmaster of the 
Iowa & Dakota division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Mason City, Iowa, has been 
transferred to the Hastings & Dakota 
division, at Aberdeen, S. D., succeeding 
R. E. Sizer, who in turn has been trans- 
_ ferred to Mason City, to succeed Mr. 
Jeerman., 


Charles P. Cahill, acting superintend- 
ent of the Colorado division of the Union 
Pacific, who has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the same division, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., as noted in the 
Railway Age of March 23, was born on 
April 23, 1886, at Lyndonville, Vt. Mr. 
Cahill first entered railway service on Sep- 
tember 1, 1899, as a call boy on the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island (a part of the 





Charles P. Cahill 

Union Pacific System), holding this posi- 
tion until 1904, when he was appointed a 
telegraph operator. Six years later he was 
further advanced to train dispatcher and 
in 1916, he was promoted to chief dis- 
patcher. In the following year Mr. Cahill 
was appointed rules examiner and later in 
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the same year he was appointed train- 
master. On August 30, 1930, he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at Den- 
ver, and on December 20, 1934, he was 
appointed acting superintendent, with the 
same headquarters, holding this position 
until his recent appointment. 


John A. Appleton, whose appointment 
as general manager of the New York Zone 
of the Pennsylvania and the Long Island 
was noted in the Railway Age of March 
30, was born at New York on December 
24, 1891, and was graduated from Yale 
University in 1914. In September, 1915, 
he entered railway service as a yard clerk 
on the Pennsylvania, where he remained 
until October, 1917, when he enlisted in 
the engineer corps of the United States 
Army. Mr. Appleton served in France, 
where he attained the rank of captain in 
the transportation corps. In August, 1919, 
he returned to the Pennsylvania as termi- 
nal supervisor of the Greenville yards at 
Jersey City, N. J., being advanced to as- 
sistant trainmaster of the New York divi- 
sion a year later. In July, 1921, he became 





J. A. Appleton 


assistant freight trainmaster at Greenville, 
N. J. From 1922 to 1924 he occupied suc- 
cessively the positions of trainmaster of 
the Cumberland Valley division at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., and freight trainmaster of 
the Philadelphia Terminal division at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. In June, 1924, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Mononga- 
hela division, with headquarters at Union- 
town, Pa., later being transferred to the 
Erie and Ashtabula division at Erie, Pa., 
to the Columbus division at Columbus, 
Ohio, and to the Pittsburgh division at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In June, 1929, he was 
appointed acting general superintendent of 
the Lake division, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, becoming in October, 
1929, general superintendent of the North- 
western division, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In 1931 Mr. Appleton was ap- 
pointed general superintendent at Cleveland 
and in July, 1933, he became general super- 
intendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
division at Harrisburg, Pa., the position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


Edgar E. Ernest, whose appointment 
as chief of passenger transportation for 
the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia was 
noted in the Railway Age of March 30, 
was born on January 18, 1891, at Altoona, 
Pa. He was educated in the public schools 
and at Altoona Business College, entering 
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the service of the Pennsylvania in July, 
1907, as yard messenger. He later became 
yard clerk and served in various offices at 
the Altoona yard until 1912, when he was 
transferred to the chief train dispatcher’s 
office. He was appointed assistant yard- 





Edgar E. Ernest 


master in 1916, and served in that capacity 
both at Altoona and Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Two years later he was promoted to yard- 
master, which position he held until May, 
1920, when he was appointed assistant 
freight trainmaster at Mifflin, Pa. Mr. 
Ernest later served in the same capacity at 
Harrisburg and Hollidaysburg and in 
June, 1924, he was promoted to train- 
master of the Cumberland Valley division. 
Two years later he was transferred to the 
Maryland division as freight trainmaster, 
and in July, 1928, he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Buffalo division. In Feb- 
ruary, 1932, Mr. Ernest was appointed 
superintendent of passenger transportation 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., later becoming superin- 
tendent of freight transportation. In June, 
1934, Mr. Ernest was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Long Island, with head- 
quarters at New York, the position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


Fulton Lyon Dobson, whose appoint- 
ment as general fuel manager for the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
noted in the Railway Age of March 30, 
was born at Greensburg, Pa., on October 
19, 1887. He attended public schools in 
Greensburg and Wilkinsburg, Pa., and was 
graduated from Purdue University with 
the degree of B.S. in M.E. in 1908. Mr. 
Dobson entered railway service with the 
Pennsylvania as laborer, serving in this 
capacity during the summers of 1901 and 
1902. From 1903 to 1908 he served in va- 
tious capacities, being furloughed during 
school terms. From 1908 to 1910 Mr. Dob- 
son served as special apprentice at the Al- 
toona, Pa., shops and from 1910 to 1913 
as inspector of the Philadelphia Terminal 
and Buffalo divisions. In November, 1913, 
he was appointed assistant master me- 
chanic at Jersey City and in 1915 he be- 
came general foreman at Buffalo, N. Y. 
He was appointed assistant engineer, mo- 
tive power, at Williamsport, Pa., in 1916, 
and at Altoona in 1917. From 1918 to 
1927, Mr. Dobson served successively as 
master mechanic of the Williamsport di- 
vision and of the New York division. In 
January, 1927, he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the New York division 
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at Jersey City, N. J., and in March, 1927, 
he became superintendent of the Schuylkill 
division at Reading, Pa. In June, 1929, he 





F. L. Dobson 


became acting division superintendent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and in November of the 
Same year he was appointed division super- 
intendent there. In July, 1933, he was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the Lake 
division at Cleveland, Ohio, the position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


T. C. Herbert, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of the Lake divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania was noted in the 
Railway Age of March 30, was born at 
Richmond, Maine, on April 30, 1883. Mr. 
Herbert was educated in the public schools 
of Richmond and was graduated from the 
University of Maine with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 
He entered the service of the Pennsylva- 
nia in December, 1905, as an assistant on 
an engineering corps, serving in that ca- 
pacity on several divisions until December, 
1915, when he was appointed pilot engineer 
in the valuation engineer’s office. Mr. 





T. C. Herbert 


Herbert was promoted to supervising pilot 
engineer in June of the following year. In 
September, 1916, he became assistant divi- 
sion engineer of the Louisville division, 
later holding similar positions on the St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh divisions. In March, 
1920, he was appointed division engineer 
of the St. Louis division and in February, 
1922, he was transferred to the Peoria 
division as superintendent. Mr. Herbert 
was transferred to the Schuylkill division 
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in the same capacity in March, 1923, and 
in October of the same year was trans- 
ferred to Camden as superintendent of the 
Atlantic and Camden terminal divisions. 
In June, 1926, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Monongahela division and 
in July, 1928, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Panhandle division, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., being 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Pittsburgh division in July, 1933. 


J. C. White, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Long Island was 
noted in the Railway Age of March 30, 
entered railway service with the Pennsyl- 
vania as a chainman in the division engi- 
neer’s office at Tyrone, Pa., in June, 1912. 
He later served as division engineer of the 
New York division and in January, 1931, 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
Monongahela division at Uniontown, Pa., 
being transferred in the same year to the 
St. Louis division in the same capacity. 
Mr. White became superintendent of the 





J. C. White 


Eastern Ohio division at Pittsburgh in 
September, 1932, and a year later was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Terminal division. In November, 1934, he 
was appointed superintendent of freight 
transportation of the Pennsylvania’s East- 
ern region at Philadelphia, the position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


Andrew F. McIntyre, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of freight transpor- 
tation of the Eastern region of the Penn- 
sylvania was noted in the Railway Age of 
March 30, was born in Canandaigua, N. Y., 
on April 4, 1891. After completing a high 
school education, he studied telegraphy and 
in May, 1909, he entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania as an operator on the Elmira 
division, having had previous railway ex- 
perience in the fall of 1905 and 1906. In 
March, 1913, he was promoted to clerk 
and operator and in April, 1918, he was 
appointed extra train dispatcher, becoming 
one of the regular train dispatchers on the 
division in June. 1918. Mr. McIntyre was 
appointed yardmaster on the Elmira di- 
vision in August, 1927, and two months 
later he was transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to the Williamsport division. Here 
he was advanced to assistant trainmaster 
in April, 1928, and then to supervisor of 
train service of the Central Pennsylvania 
general division in February, 1929. He 
was promoted to trainmaster in December, 
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1929, and assigned, first to the Norfolk 
division at Cape Charles, Va., and then 
in November, 1934, to the St. Louis divi- 





A. F. Mcintyre 


sion at St. Louis, Mo., the position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment. 


Paul E. Feucht, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Wilkes-Barre division 
of the Pennsylvania was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of March 30, was born at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on January 4, 1900. He re- 
ceived his early education in that city and 
completed his college education at Purdue 
University. Mr. Feucht entered the serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania as an assistant on 
the Engineering Corps of the Louisville 
division. In May, 1925, he was trans- 
ferred to the corps of the Indianapolis di- 
vision where he remained until January, 
1927, when he was promoted to assistant 
track supervisor and assigned to the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division. He was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Tyrone, 
Pa., in September, 1928, from which posi- 
tion he was promoted to supervisor at 





P. E. Feucht 


Norristown, Pa., in January, 1929. A 
year later he returned to Tyrone as a main 
line supervisor. For a few months in the 
Spring of 1933 he was relieved of his 
track work and assigned to special duty 
in the motor service. Upon the completion 
of this task, he returned to Tyrone in July, 
1933, and was promoted to the position of 
division engineer in charge of all main- 
tenance of way and track work on the 
Renovo division. In October, 1934, he was 
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transferred back to Indiana as division 
engineer of the Fort Wayne division, with 
headquarters at Fort Wayne, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


TRAFFIC 


M. O. Dafoe, general agent in the pas- 
senger department of the Canadian Na- 
tional, has retired. O. A. Trudeau, spe- 
cial representative of the passenger depart- 
ment in Montreal, has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent with jurisdiction over 
the Montreal district. E. C. Kennedy, 
city passenger agent at Montreal, has been 
appointed general agent. 


MECHANICAL 


F. J. Jumper, inspection engineer on 
the Union Pacific, has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of assistant gen- 
eral mechanical engineer with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb. A. L. Looney, formerly 
general car inspector at Omaha, has been 
appointed superintendent of the car depart- 
ment with the same headquarters. D. M. 
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Raymond, general foreman in the car de- 
partment, with headquarters at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has been appointed general 
car inspector at Omaha. 


Harry B. Feather, general round- 
house foreman for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, has been appointed master mechanic, 
with headquarters at Corbin, Ky., succeed- 
ing the late Fred W. Oakley. The ap- 
pointment became effective February 1. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


F. J. McGuinness, whose appointment 
as superintendent of stores for the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, with headquarters at 
Colonie, N. Y., was noted in the Railway 
Age of March 30, was born in Boones- 
ville, N. Y., on July 6, 1889, and attended 
grammar school and high school in One- 
onta, N. Y. Mr. McGuinness entered the 
service of the Delaware & Hudson as 
messenger in the office of the master me- 
chanic at Oneonta, N. Y., in October, 1907. 
The following year he was transferred to 
the office of the superintendent of stores 
as clerk. He was promoted to acting divi- 
sion storekeeper in 1912 and in the same 
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year he became division storekeeper, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


C. E. O’Brien, assistant supervisor of 
telegraph and signals in the office of the 
superintendent of telegraph and signals for 
the Pennsylvania, has been appointed sup- 
ervisor of telegraph and signals of the 
Atlantic division of the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines, succeeding W. A. 
Swonger who has been appointed super- 
visor of telegraph and signals on the P.’ 
R. R. Delmarva division, at Harrington, 
Del. C. W. Henricks,’ acting supervisor 
of telegraph an signals of the Delmarva 
division, has been transferred to the New 
York zone. 


OBITUARY 


Fred W. Oakley, master mechanic for 
the Louisville & Nashville, with head- 
quarters at Corbin, Ky., died on January 
25 at the age of 57. 
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Increase or 











1934 1933 Decrease 
The Annual Report for the year ended December 3l1st, 1934, [pe eeerrrrr $20,280,181.42 $22,301,140.37 D. $2,020,958.95 
has been approved by the Board of Directors for submission to pjividends on Adjustment 
the stockholders. A synopsis follows: Preferred Stock — $4.00 
Following is a comparison of 1934 figures with those for 1933:  pJASt ys Ne oe ho ee ee =— titres 
mon Stock—$2.00 per 
MRE ccs aay anaes PRIZCGGGO  dacdieccs I. $2,812,966.00 
Increase or 
1934 1933 Decrease Income Balance ..... $16,547,523.42 $21,381,448.37 D. $4,833,924.95 
Revenue from Freight.... $68,617,069.80 $65,628,307.81 I. $2,988,761.99 E 
Revenue from Passengers.  1,780,032.08  1,475,235.66 I. 304,796.42 Earned per share on Com- me 
Revenue from Mail, Ex- mon Stock outstanding... $13.77 $15.20 D. $1.43 
press and Miscellaneous. 2,310,765.17 2,159,347.38 I. 151,417.79 





Total Revenue from 
Operations ........ $72,707,867.05 $69,262,890.85 


_ 


$3,444,976.20 





Maintenance of Roadway 











and Structures ........ $7,633,685.08 $6,243,603.18 I. $1,390,081.90 
Maintenance of Equipment 16,043,044.77 13,483,654.03 I. 2,559,390.74 

Transportation — Expense 
OF GCOTARION cccccccces 16,551,259.15 15,335,719.14 I. 1,215,540.01 
Other Expenses ......... 4,303 ,268.03 3,954,330.99 I. 348,937.04 

Total Operating Ex- 
UES sacubecseeus $44,531,257.03 $39,017,307.34 I. $5,513,949.69 

Net Revenue from Op- 
WINS dacacedens $28,176,610.02 $30,245,583.51 D. $2,068,973.49 

Ratio of Operating Ex- 

penses to Total Oper- 
ating Revenue ......... 61.25% 56.33% I. 4.92% 





~-—~ State and Local 
co. santo to oat ee $7,768,000.00 $7,340,000.00 I. $428,000.00 
Uncollectibie Revenue 
RS | 2-0 loapatie a avcie ac 10,663.90 5,328.37 I. 5,335.53 
Net Rental of Equipment 
and Joint Facilities— 





GE niedekevncenwees 2,120,340.24 1,756,098.98 I. 364,241.26 
Net Railway Operating In- 

CPS TR ee $22,518,286.36 $24,656,354.12 D. $2,138,067.76 
Other Income — (Mainly 

Interest on Investments) 1,738,779.50  1,963,993.23 D. 


225,213.73 





Gross Income from all 
eae $24,257,065.86 $26,620,347.35 D. $2,363,281.49 


Interest Paid on Bonds and 
Equipment ee 
Miscellaneous Deductions. 





$3,537,910.83 $3,892,784.52 D. 
438,973.61 


$354,873.69 
426,422.46 I. 12,551,15 











Dividends on Common 

Stock—$10.00 per share. $14,064,830.00 $14,064,830.00 = = -sasaeeee 
Funded Debt outstanding 

SEONG OF OAT. .cs00s 86,909,531.92 91,253,531.92 D. $4,344,000.00 





Capital Stock outstanding 

at end of year.......... 163,640,600.00 163,640,600.00 = = = .aueeeee 
Investment in Road and 

Equipment at end of 

wc1weer nee weaewe 454,318,927.66 460,893,605.89 D. 6,574,678.23 





The investment in property used in transportation service was 
$326,296,543.01, an increase of $1,032,822.98. 

The investment in equipment owned was $128,022,384.65, a de- 
crease of $7,607,501.21, largely due to retirement of 117 steam 
locomotives, 98 passenger train cars, 3,245 freight train cars, 117 
work equipment cars and 7 units of miscellaneous equipment, 
chiefly because of obsolescence. During 1934 the Company re- 
ceived 33 used all-steel passenger train cars, 750 rebuilt all- steel 
hopper coal cars and 18 units of miscellaneous equipment. The 
Company’ s equipment at end of year consisted of 611 steam loco- 
motives, 16 electric locomotives, 295 passenger train cars, 46,184 
freight ‘train cars and 1,882 work and miscellaneous units. 

Comparison of traffic and operating revenue figures with those 
for 1933 shows the following changes: 


Number of passengers 1,345,379 Inc. 494,602 58.14 per cent 
Average haul of pas- 
EE 63.85 miles Dec. 12.89 miles 16.80 per cent 


Revenue from passen- 


Gtr TAPES cccctecs $1,780,032.08 Inc. $304,796.42 20.66 per cent 
Average rate per pas- 


senger per mile... 2.072 cents Dec. -187 cents 8.28 per cent 
— reight car- 

ME wveccceseeses 37,660,111 tons Inc. 2,232,030 tons 6.30 per cent 

Pe haul of freight 277.71 miles Inc. .97 miles .35 per cent 
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Revenue from freight 
transportation 
Average rate per ton 
per mile 
Average tons of rev- 
enue freight per 
train mile 
Shipments of coal... 
Shipments of coke.... 
Shipments of ore.... 
Shipments of pig and 
bloom iron 
Shipments of lumber. 


$68,617,069.8 Inc. $2,988,761.99 4.55 per cent 


.656 cents Dec. -013 cents 1.94 per cent 


1,506.27 Inc. 33.66 tons 
30,422,576 tons Inc. 1,512,760 tons 
430,241 tons Inc. 148,072 tons 


380,155 tons Inc. 36,547 tons 


21,019 tons Inc. 9,327 tons 
411,059 tons Dec. 62,169 tons 


2.29 per cent 
5.23 per cent 
52.48 per cent 
10.64 per cent 


79.77 per cent 
13.14 per cent 


The Company received from emergency freight rates, effec- 
tive January 4th, 1932, to September 30th, 1933, approximately 
2,758,269.93, of which amount $1,859,380.73, received to March 
31st, 1933, was paid over currently to The Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, and the balance, $898,889.20, was retained by the Com- 
pany. To December 3lst, 1934, The Railroad Credit Corporation 
has repaid $718,503.60, leaving a balance due of $1,140,877.13. 

Reduction in basic passenger rates, partially effective Decem- 
ber Ist, 1933, was extended February Ist, 1934, to include the 
Company’s entire system. The new rates are two cents a mile in 
coaches and three cents in Pullman cars. the Pullman surcharge 
having been eliminated. 

Gross Operating Revenues for 1934 were $72,707,867.05, an 
increase of $3,444,976.20, or 4.97 per cent. Operating Expenses 
were $44,531,257.03, an increase of $5,513,949.69, or 14.13 per 
cent. The property has been maintained to the Company’s usual 
standards, the increase in Operating Expenses being due, in part, 
to additional maintenance of way and structures and of equip- 
ment, and also to increased Transportation Expenses, in large 
part due to higher fuel costs and increased traffic. Increases in 
Operating Expenses were attributable also, in part, to greater 
cost of material and supplies, partial restoration of wage and 
salary deductions, and accrual of Company’s proportion of con- 
tribution required by Railroad Retirement Act. 

Net Revenues from Operations were $28,176,610.02, a decrease 
of $2,068,973.49, or 6.84 per cent. Income Balance, after paying 
the regular 4 per cent. dividend of $919,692.00 upon the Adjust- 
ment Preferred Stock and an extra dividend of $2.00 per share 
upon the Common Stock, $2,812,966.00, was $16,547,523.42, a de- 
crease of $4,833,924.95, or 22.61 per cent. Quarterly dividends 
of $2.00 per share, a total of $8.00 per share, were paid on the 
Common Stock, and an extra dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Common Stock was charged against earnings for 1934 and paid 
March 19th, 1935. 

There was no change in the outstanding Capital Stock, which 
represented 65.31 per cent. of total outstanding capitalization. 

Funded Debt was reduced $4,344,000, principally through dis- 
charge at maturity, of all the Company’s remaining Equipment 
Trust Obligations, viz. $1,200,000. Equipment Trust 4% per 
cent. certificates, Series 1924 and 1925, and retirement at maturity 
of $3,143,000 Norfolk and Western Railroad Company Improve- 
ment and Extension Mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. Funded Debt 
represented 34.69 per cent. of total outstanding capitalization. 

The Company has called $102,000 Convertible 10-25 Year 4% 
per cent. bonds, due September Ist, 1938, for redemption at 105 
and accrued interest on March Ist, 1935. 

The operated mileage of the Company was 2,131.76 miles. 
Including 27.21 miles leased from subsidiary companies and 
26.99 miles operated under trackage rights, the first main track 
mileage was 2,185.96 miles and the total mileage of all tracks 
was 4,650.72 miles. 

The more important additions and betterments were the laying 
of 118.51 miles of track with 131-lb. rail, the new standard 
weight, and the addition of 230,674 cubic yards of standard bal- 
lasting in main line tracks. At Lambert Point, Va., a new low 
level coal pier, equipped with elevating car dumper for transfer- 
ring coal direct from road cars to vessels is under construction 
and will be completed about January Ist, 1936. At Norfolk, Va., 
a fire-proof platform for handling fruit and produce shipments, 
an unloading platform and ramp were erected, and a public un- 
loading track was constructed. At Roanoke, Va., telephone and 
telegraph equipment was installed for use in operation of Shen- 
andoah and Radford Divisions, replacing equipment destroyed by 
fire. Electric power outlet receptacles were installed at several 
important passenger stations, for testing and maintaining air- 
conditioning apparatus on passenger equipment. Signal pole 
lines were reconstructed between Norfolk and Evergreen, Va., 
and between Villamont and Roanoke, Va. Concrete overhead 
highway bridges were constructed at Petersburg, Ripplemead, 
Wytheville, Martinsville and east of Dublin, Va. Undergrade 
crossing was constructed at Ada, W. Va., to provide for State 
and Federal highways. Two grade crossings were eliminated, 
one by widening bridge and one by abandonment. 

A spur track, 0.74 of a mile in length, from junction of Bu- 
chanan Branch with Lester Fork of Knox Creek, in Buchanan 
County, Va., to reach a coal operation of the Panther Coal Com- 
pany, was completed and placed in operation. Bull Creek Spur 
Track of Buchanan Branch, 2.86 miles in length, from Junction 
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of Bull Creek with Buchanan Branch, in Buchanan County, Va., 
to serve a coal operation of the Bull Creek Coal Company will 
be completed early in 1935. 

During 1934 the Company improved greatly its freight and 
passenger equipment and services. In freight service, further 
betterments and improvements were made in locomotives and 
freight cars. Manifest trains maintained a high percentage of 
on-time arrival at termini. The general excellence of these im- 
proved freight services created a large measure of satisfaction 
to the shipping public. Passenger equipment is being modern- 
ized as rapidly as possible. Wooden coaches have been replaced 
entirely by all-steel cars. The two principal through main line 
trains—The Pocahontas and The Cavalier—have been air-condi- 
tioned throughout and equipped with new coaches of de luxe 
type, refinished dining and lounge-dining cars and most modern 
standard Pullman equipment. These improvements, together 
with a reduction in the basic passenger fare, have produced the 
first increase in passenger revenue in more than a decade. Use 
of heavy rail and stone ballast in tracks subject to heavy traffic 
has proved very economical. About 68 per cent. of the first track 
and practically all of the second and third tracks of main lines 
have been laid with 130 and 131 pound rail. This progressive 
program has resulted in an appreciable reduction in maintenance 
expenditures. 

One hundred twelve new industries located on the Company’s 
line, producing foods, textiles, lumber, chemicals, petroleum, coal, 
machinery and miscellaneous products, with a total capitalization 
of $9,838,200 and employing 9,593 persons. Thirty additions to 
established plants were completed, costing $5,017,500 and employ- 
ing 2,879 persons. One new coal mine was placed in operation 
and one abandoned. At the close of the year there were 130 
companies organized for producing coal and coke on the Com- 
pany’s lines, with a total of 191 mines, of which 151 mines were 
in actual operation. 


Condensed General Balance Sheet—December 31, 1934 


ASSETS: 


Investments $514,683,486.09 
$326,296,543.01 


128,022,384.65 


1,488,053,83 
5,248,307.40 
8,972,671.38 
44,655,525,82 


Investment in Equipment Owned. . 
Sinking Funds and Deposits ac- 

count property sold : 
Miscellaneous Physical Property.. © 
Investment in Affiliated Companies 
Other Investments 





Current Assets 
Cash 
Materials and Supplies........... 
Other Current Assets 
Deferred Assets 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company-Pocahontas 
Coal and Coke Company Joint Purchase Money 
Mortgage Bonds, Securities held for Relief Fund 


etc. 
Unadjusted Debits 


20,066,745.20 
$9,596,804.21 
5,171,285.05 
5,298,655.94 
13,528,344.87 


3,698,106.93 


$551,976,683.09 


LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock 
Adjustment Preferred 


$163,640,600.00 





Long Term Debt 
Mortgage Bonds 
Convertible Bonds 
Miscellaneous 


86,909,531.92 
$80,721,500.00 
102,000.00 
6,086,031.92 


Current Liabilities 
Traffic and Car Service Balances, Accounts 
Wages Payable, Interest and Dividends Matured 
and Unpaid, Unmatured Dividends Declared, Un- 
matured Interest Accrued and Other Current 
Liabilities. 
Deterred and Joint Liabilities. <<... 2s dcscccccsesces 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company-Pocahontas 
Coal and Coke Company Joint Purchase Money 
Mortgage Bonds, Securities held for Relief Fund, 


etc. 
Unadjusted _ Credits 
Accrued Depreciation—Road. Equip- 
ment and Miscellaneous Physical 
Property 
Tax Liability, Insurance Reserves 
and Other Unadjusted Credits. . 


13.378.399.36 
67.060.908.94 


8,305,379.40 
Sinking Fund Reserves 1,002 
Corporate Surplus 
Additions to Property through In- 
come and Surplus—Road 
Equipment . 
Funded Debt Retired through In- 
come and Surplus.............-. 000.00 
Profit and Loss Balance 322.38 


641.68 
212,728,606.08 


.428,957.43 
305,326.27 


$551,976,683.09 


> = —e 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
A. C. NEEDLEs, 
President. 


Table of Operating Statistics of Railways 
begins on next left-hand page 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1935 
1934 
Boston & Maine........... 1935 
1934 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf. .1935 
1934 

Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... - 1935 
1934 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1935 
1934 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1935 
1934 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1935 
1934 
EMD VE ocsciccvices 1935 
1934 
Michigan Central ......... 1935 
1934 
New York Central......... 1935 
1934 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1935 
1934 
Pere Marquette ........... 1935 
1934 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1935 
1934 
Wabash ...... aiiaea ie newts 1935 
1934 

Central Eastern Region: 

Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1935 
1934 
Be Pe BR cei ce cade 1935 
1934 
Central of New Jersey..... 1935 
1934 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1935 
1934 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1935 
1934 
ee ee ee 1935 
1934 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1935 
1934 
ME cavdvveruceseueoaen 1935 
. 1934 

Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1935 
1934 
Norfolk & Western........ 1935 
1934 

. Southern Region: 

Atlantic Coast Line........ 1935 
1934 
Central of Georgia......... 1935 
1934 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1935 
YY & 4 See 1934 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1935 
1934 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1935 
1934 
I 65 n0v.aneweeecdwa 1935 


Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1935 


1934 

Chicago Great Western..... 1935 
1934 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pacific.1935 
1934 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1935 
2 ae 1934 
Great Northern ......... - - 1935 
1934 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1935 
1934 

Northern Pacific .......... 1935 
1934 

Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1935 
1934 

Central Western Region: 

Sha nGwkenek cee enhwas 1935 
1934 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1935 

G.C.& S.F. and P.& S.F.).1934 

Chi., Burlington & Quincy. .1935 
1 


Chi., Rock Island & Pac. 1935 
(incl. Chi., R. IT. & Gulf) .1934 
Denver & Rio Grande Wn. .1935 


1934 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. ..1935 
1934 
Oregon Short Line......... 1935 
1934 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. .1935 
1934 
Po eee 1935 
1934 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1935 
1934 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1935 
1934 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1935 
1934 
St. Louis-Sthwstrn. Lines. .1935 
1934 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1935 
1934 
Texas & Pacific........... 1935 
1934 


Average 
miles of 
road 
operated 


—t et 


m= DDD 900 Ow 


dNody 
>> 
am 
ow 
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8.589 
8,718 
3,630 
3,768 


3.282 
3.282 
7,208 
7,333 
4,999 
5,173 
1,774 
1,872 
4.430 
4,464 
1.945 
1,946 


Train- 
miles 


136,414 
140,902 
277,839 
286,798 
347,481 
362,069 


217,813 
228,796 
357,931 
360,944 
649,573 
625,193 
214,898 
203,679 
384,470 


516,715 


1,309,510 
1,267,226 
604,128 
567,572 
142,902 
146,655 
180,069 
173,572 
89,772 
76,415 
31,903 
31,007 
2,587,626 
2,601,440 
414,929 
444,771 


788,119 
777,920 
588,118 
551,166 


516,671 
602,316 
217,670 
199,654 
1,415,620 
1,291,739 
993,134 
935,760 
443,085 
505,613 
1,085,959 
1,068,923 


902,822 
946,890 
225.081 
210,715 
1,214,114 
1,126,123 
220,444 
208,068 
703,474 
596,582 
355,779 
331,605 
574,777 
502.504 
164,872 
148,739 


177,591 
173,857 
1,555,600 
1,380,925 
1,179,905 
1,109,668 
1,023,493 
92,692 
212,775 
186,680 
162,350 


812,102 


342,933 
366,251 
1,110,230 
1,071,055 
611,005 
617,674 
243,416 
212.851 
489,578 
483,803 
248,100 
242,171 
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Locomotive-miles 
me Ss 





—— 

Principal 

and 

helper Light 
141,741 10,135 
145,861 9,247 
311,674 32,877 
324,884 30,837 
419,929 24,496 
441,690 24,377 
293,807 32,200 
307,455 35,137 
401,797 54,489 
398,586 51,159 
687,331 41,759 
656,789 50,489 
217,888 2,533 
206,401 3,560 
410,000 38,609 
419,168 41,419 
437,484 17,804 
377,938 15,441 
1,577,723 111,398 
1,554,261 114,487 
453,466 4,675 
487,371 5,308 
360,227 3,611 
363,297 3,393 
66,748 68 
60,619 1,098 
570,478 12,156 
523,020 9,638 
1,588,726 173,712 
1,557,950 173,200 
621,584 24,769 
589,694 23,908 
161,935 33,532 
163,611 28,474 
180,632 2,940 
174,092 2,697 
91,986 1,507 
77,811 1,477 
32,932 14,872 
31.876 14,938 
2,908,238 320.811 
2.908.513 308,944 
453,332 49,919 
484,686 50,522 
833.121 36,112 
825,350 35,240 
617,502 30,511 
575,121 28,226 
518,111 6,767 
604,085 6,993 
218,574 3,696 
200.257 3,074 
1,422,953 27,946 
1,307,750 24,067 
1,071.805 29,395 
984,808 23,343 
447,924 3,696 
516,250 4,710 
1,101,367 18,513 
1,083,174 18,881 
962,907 26,466 
996,330 21,829 
225,701 7.669 
213,878 16,693 
1,286,399 65,353 
1,194,534 54,488 
231,517 12,881 
215,361 10,342 
709,820 22,112 
601,376 18,261 
361,570 2,634 
335,412 2,407 
626,192 40,188 
543.354 35,327 
173,980 11,855 
154,019 9,218 
181,329 2,193 
176,519 1,827 
1,631,480 62,149 
1,423,281 46,129 
1,237,270 40,344 
1,144,976 33,609 
1,042,883 5,596 
1,008,318 6,197 
234,060 25,778 
205,477 22,248 
183,819 26.843 
188,637 25,961 
294,913 21,527 
258,518 14,668 
1,107,954 107,829 
1,011,132 100,980 
910,382 34,567 
830,803 35,896 
345,347 4,771 
368,501 5.131 
1,143,635 26,649 
1,095,110 24,398 
615,854 7,791 
623,020 6.559 
247 ,967 3.309 
228,586 2,872 
489,620 8.453 
484.364 4,978 
248,100 1,977 
242,171 1,768 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
= a 





r 
Gross 
Excluding 
locomotives 


loaded and tenders 


Car-miles 
Loaded Per 
(thou- cent 
sands) 
2,934 70.0 
3,221 65.9 
8,509 68.8 
8,947 64.2 
10,213 66.9 
10,889 62.1 
6,849 61.5 
6,971 59.0 
10,860 65.3 
10,419 62.5 
25,790 64.4 
24,766 62.2 
5,654 61.6 
4,965 60.6 
11,424 65.8 
11,246 61.4 
13,646 59.0 
11,617 59.7 
49,075 60.5 
50,628 58.0 
14,287 63.4 
13,922 59.5 
8,317 59.5 
8,333 58.5 
2,491 57.3 
2,190 53.7 
15,864 60.9 
14,991 61.4 
36,518 61.1 
35,188 58.2 
16,980 61.0 
15,974 59.9 
4,679 59.2 
4,638 55.7 
3.897 61.1 
3.547 57.2 
1,994 57.7 
1,588 56.9 
281 54.0 
304 53.2 
86,111 61.5 
83,858 59.7 
11,083 59.8 
11,682 56.5 
31,930 55.5 
31.078 54.0 
22,104 58.8 
19,911 58.2 
10,272 = 61.7 
12,020 59.4 
4,577 72.3 
4,287 68.8 
31,683 61.6 
28,255 58.9 
21,447 59.9 
19,597 59.0 
9,976 63.9 
11,666 61.4 
23,917 65.4 
23,564 65.3 
21,031 62.0 
22,360 61.2 
6,009 62.0 
6,078 59.2 
28,289 59.4 
27,510 59.6 
4,103 61.7 
4,293 63.6 
18,472 64.3 
16,008 64.8 
6,461 62.4 
6,452 63.7 
15.803 67.5 
13.878 67.0 
3,725 67.3 
3,495 63.3 
3,672 57.4 
3,392 60.7 
41,042 64.0 
34,010 63.4 
27.899 61.0 
26,966 59.6 
21,303 60.3 
21.190 61.1 
5,543 64.6 
5,167 64.3 
4,694 61.9 
4,705 61.4 
7,244 61.1 
6,452 60.2 
32,515 62.7 
29,270 64.5 
27,358 64.4 
27,153 60.7 
8,508 61.5 
9.096 60.1 
27,689 59.7 
27.528 60.1 
12,526 62.9 
13,217 61.6 
6.444 65.4 
5,322 62.5 
11,337 65.8 
10,395 61.8 
7,282 59.5 
6,975 59.0 


154,078 
170,970 
472,677 
519,459 
563,014 
631,366 


446,453 
468,589 


1,586,203 
1,539,009 
342,449 
302,194 
714,418 
721,593 
829,681 
696,652 
3,211,450 
3,313,429 
861,664 
856,884 
539,676 
536,633 
209,064 
192,004 
956,496 
884,652 


2,518,221 
2,460,302 
1,129,513 
1,042,199 
336,480 
341,538 
271,386 
249,459 
161,240 
126,999 
22,129 
23.307 
5,855,068 
5,716,513 
815,112 
902,685 


2.716.984 
2,658,831 
1,815,411 
1,652,353 


550,794 
670,824 
245,122 
232.776 
-117,967 
-901,860 
506,119 
353,815 
577,052 
704,069 
.351,067 
325,027 


313,440 
374,744 
374,209 
378,686 
831,389 
778,496 
261,749 
265,175 
145,326 
004,451 
372,744 
378,168 
932,262 
819,531 
218,410 
214,202 


245,324 
215,818 
435,151 
035,875 
703,567 
,646,031 
300,522 


te OD 


— 


—_ 


— 


— 


1,974,683 
1,736,821 
1,618.289 
1,645,754 


513,984 
555,293 
1,802,724 
1,764,259 
752,183 
815,436 
361,393 
306,725 
660,286 
622,084 
449,059 
437,654 


Subject to revision. 


Net 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


55,578 
58,214 
180,669 
193,237 
217,747 
238,213 


210,677 
219,077 
264,097 
249,083 
627,919 
593,460 


578 
2,627,319 
2,501,998 

400.718 
438,012 


1,463,058 
1,409,899 
946.741 
830,653 


185,779 
227,739 

95,697 

86,846 
903,489 
769,851 
726,492 
630.957 
202,930 
238,236 
522,941 
506,929 


451,742 
491,930 
139,239 
130,142 
731,018 
713,145 
106,669 
89,196 
468,501 
414,849 
145,236 
154,288 
* 387,939 
348.492 
85,860 
83,963 


82,081 

77,996 
807,886 
699,645 
720.459 
674,604 
457,999 
460,989 
139,182 
123,445 
101,251 
100,581 
169,535 
141,357 
640,581 
573,445 
570,721 
549,532 


177,848 
198,125 
657,642 
644,334 
291,270 
319,593 
123,626 

98,699 
233,530 
204,381 
143,114 
144,407 
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1935, Compared with January, 1934, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
miles per per Net Net ton- coal per Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles, tive- 
Average number of un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
freight cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo per 
Fount _f ~, ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tives and locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1935 2,885 3,841 6,726 25.2 18,989 1,129 407 18.9 266 20.1 4,463 186 51.4 
1934 3,351 3,721 7,072 25.6 20,606 1,213 413 18.1 266 22.3 4,675 173 48.9 
Boston & Maine. .....0¢0000 1935 8,553 7,364 15,917 14.1 22,191 1,701 650 21.2 366 25.1 2,891 131 40.4 
1934 8,945 7,877 16,822 15.2 25,318 1,811 674 21.6 371 26.7 3,028 119 40.1 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1935 15,487 11,202 26,689 13.9 22,751 1,620 627 21.3 263 18.5 3,435 129 40.6 
1934 15,572 11,306 26,878 11.6 25, 1,744 658 21.9 286 21.1 3,759 120 41.8 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1935 9,910 2,769 12,679 4.6 26,428 2,050 967 30.8 536 28.3 8,136 125 38.3 
1934 10,591 2,765 13,356 4.5 25,816 2,048 958 31.4 529 28.5 8,331 122 39.6 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1935 16,280 4,507 20,787 12.4 29,496 1,820 738 24.3 410 25.8 8,589 163 53.6 
1934 16,521 4,468 20,989 11.1 25, re 690 23.9 383 25.6 8,050 167 56.5 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1935 24,442 13,199 37,641 6.2 39,527 2,442 967 24.3 538 34.3 8,788 113 48.8 
1934 31,282 13,575 44,857 5.8 39,108 2,462 949 24.0 427 28.7 8,268 113 46.3 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1935 5,226 8,086 13,312 14.8 28,645 1,594 558 21.2 291 22.3 3,842 115 49.9 
1934 5,790 7,8 13,681 18.8 27,520 1,484 514 21.1 247 19.3 3,350 115 44.5 
Dae WES hese cccvcces 1935 15,459 6,581 22,040 17.0 30,525 1,858 790 26.6 444 25.4 7,335 157 46.3 
1934 17,920 5,993 23,913 21.5 30,999 1,809 747 26.5 402 24.7 7,200 151 46.9 
Michigan Central ......... 1935 18,042 20,996 39,038 13.1 33,905 1,904 607 19.4 219 19.1 4,353 101 82.0 
1934 21,471 19,126 40,597 10.8 34,413 1,851 616 20.0 184 15.5 3,803 120 67.7 
New York Central......... 1935 49,381 55,694 105,075 23.1 33,766 2,170 926 27.9 421 24.9 6,924 116 55.2 
1934 64,853 56,054 120,907 25.0 35,318 2,278 938 27.0 364 23.3 6,859 112 46.8 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1935 9,189 6,614 15,803 4.3 34,093 1,907 725 22.9 668 46.0 6,361 105 83.3 
1934 9,075 6,598 15,673 4.0 31,221 1,778 639 22.1 634 48.2 5,981 110 85.4 
Pere Marquette ........... 1935 11,627 5,619 17,246 3.5 26,021 1,586 603 24.7 384 26.1 3,161 110 75.8 
1934 13,369 5,181 18,550 2.8 26,431 1,535 581 24.4 353 24.8 3,078 102 72.4 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1935 16,242 9,374 25,616 51.3 42,867 3,255 1,750 45.1 142 5.5 15,518 115 30.4 
1934 16,713 10,469 27,182 32.1 45,923 3, 1,747 46.6 121 4.8 14,101 110 28.4 
UNE x. cihe saioaree eaere's ares 1935 13,302 8,642 21,944 3.9 34,617 1,710 572 20.2 470 38.3 4,239 131 57.1 
1934 15,150 7,880 23,030 3.4 34,815 1,712 561 19.3 406 34.2 3,823 125 50.8 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1935 76,652 18,445 95,097 19.2 24,679 1,923 870 31.2 386 20.3 5,814 166 43.6 
1934 83,386 17,486 100,872 18.8 24,844 1,941 854 30.8 346 19.3 5,576 170 41.9 
ie Peet TAR. a6 cncseks's 1935 13,765 22,860 36,625 15.3 31,771 1,870 855 30.4 455 24.5 6,280 123 60.3 
1934 18,161 22,282 40,443 15.5 31,671 1,836 805 28.6 365 21.3 5,555 126 56.2 
Central of New Jersey..... 1935 14,535 8,950 23,485 30.6 27,298 2,355 1,162 35.5 228 10.9 7,785 151 38.2 
1934 16,714 7,ce2 23,936 35.3 27,637 229 1,121 35.5 222 11.2 7,689 144 36.0 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1935 3,789 2,515 304 12.4 26,969 1,507 673 31.1 621 32.6 4,167 136 55.7 
1934 5,595 2,398 7,993 23.4 25,372 1,437 603 29.5 422 25.0 3,594 136 33.2 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1935 8,357 2,813 11,170 15.0 15,462 1,796 889 40.0 231 10.0 5,771 143 34.3 
1934 9,496 4,082 13,578 18.7 14,887 1,662 801 38.5 145 6.6 4,424 139 28.7 
eC, ice 1935 773 3,793 4,566 3.4 5,545 694 289 32.8 65 3.7 757 363 25.1 
1934 778 3,247 4,025 2.0 874 752 309 31.5 77 4.6 780 302 26.5 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1935 239,143 43,811 282,954 13.9 31,377 2,263 1,015 30.5 300 16.0 8,467 137 42.8 
1934 242,732 42,575 285,307 12.6 31,401 2,197 96 29.8 283 15.9 8,001 140 42.7 
Ee ee 1935 32,749 8,656 41,405 7.7 24,068 1,964 966 36.2 312 14.4 8,897 170 44.7 
1934 35,333 8,112 43,445 19.2 24,518 2,030 985 37.5 325 * 35.4 9,720 158 45.1 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1935 42,828 7,463 50,291 1.7 46,983 3,447 1,856 45.8 938 36.9 15,417 87 52.9 
1934 43,080 7,543 50,623 1.8 46,331 3,418 1,812 45.4 898 36.7 14,643 88 48.4 
Norfolk & Western........ 1935 35,930 3,6 39,619 2.7 45,947 3,087 1,610 42.8 771 30.6 14,139 114 54.6 
1934 39,482 3,693 43,175 3.4 44,322 2,998 1,507 41.7 621 25.5 12,382 117 41.4 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1935 26,558 7,426 33,984 15.2 18,412 1,066 360 18.1 176 15.8 1,164 125 37.2 
1934 27,487 6,125 33,612 24.7 19,312 1,114 378 18.9 219 19.4 1,428 122 41.2 
Central of Georgia......... 1935 7,070 1,883 8,953 27.2 20,881 1,126 440 20.9 345 22.8 1,637 135 50.5 
1934 7,570 2,219 9,789 24.7 20,737 1,166 435 20.3 286 20.5 1,486 134 46.8 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1935 43,085 14,037 57,122 33.7 24,623 1,496 638 28.5 510 29.1 4,430 149 50.6 
> i 2 eee 1934 53,221 12,461 65,682 39.4 24,623 1,472 596 27.2 378 23.5 3,740 151 46.3 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1935 44,639 7,032 51,671 33.0 23,137° 1,517 732 33.9 454 22.3 4,641 154 60.3 
1934 48,664 6,623 55,287 28.2 22,287 1,447 674 32.2 368 19.4 4,016 149 51.2 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1935 11,857 5,446 17,303 3.6 21,437 1,302 458 20.3 378 29.1 1,524 133 53.4 
1934 12,063 5,371 17,434 6.0 22,673 1,393 471 20.4 441 35.1 1,788 126 58.1 
ME ecarenbsdemedona 1935 28,178 13,624 41,802 15.1 20,314 1,244 482 21.9 404 28.2 2,556 160 42.6 
1934 32;008 14,870 46,878 18.7 20,200 1,240 474 21.5 349 24.8 2,478 160 38.9 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western..1935 43,287 20,985 64,272 13.2 21,256 1,455 500 21.5 227 17.0 1,729 157 38.6 
1934 44,022 17,136 61,158 9.2 22,277 1,452 520 22.0 259 19.2 1,880 144 40.1 
Chicago Great Western..... 1935 2,988 3,007 5,995 3.7 28,981 1,663 619 23.2 749 52.2 3,085 153 77.4 
1934 3,399 2,643 6,042 6.3 32,450 1,797 618 21.4 695 54.8 2,870 152 74.5 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pacific.1935 52,246 15,394 67,640 3.3 23,396 1,508 602 25.8 349 22.7 2,114 147 63.7 
: 1934 58,982 13,802 72,784 4.4 24,179 1,579 633 25.9 316 20.5 2,055 134 45.8 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1935 2,107 7,178 9,285 11.4 15,185 1,187 484 26.0 371 23.1 2,093 150 50.1 
SH ee eae 1934 2,381 7,110 9,491 10.6 18,711 1,274 429 20.8 303 23.0 1,741 129 46.0 
Great Northern ........... 1935 42,624 9,347 51,971 6.6 23,632 1,628 666 25.4 291 17.8 1,820 161 39.6 
' 1934 43,603 9,371 52,974 6.2 24,729 1,684 695 25.9 253 15.3 1,605 147 33.0 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1935 14,365 3,311 17,676 5.5 15,491 1,048 408 22.5 266 18.9 1,096 144 76.3 
1934 16,342 3,007 19,349 5.6 17,505 1,140 465 23.9 258 16.9 1,163 126 67.3 
Northern Pacific .......... 1935 35,028 4,696 39,724 10.5 24,099 1,622 675 24.5 315 19.0 1,950 189 47.9 
1934 41,938 4,199 46,137 11.7 23,973 1,631 694 25.1 244 14.5 1,754 170 36.1 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1935 7,221 1,717 8,938 6.2 22,050 1,325 521 23.0 310 20.0 1,306 174 46.7 
1934 8,598 1,743 10,341 4.9 21,672 1,440 564 24.0 262 17.2 1,283 147 43.7 
Central Western Region: 
PEM a siareviin civic ao cenene 1935 3,193 5,942 9,135 27.6 30,858 1,381 462 22.4 290 22.6 2,874 137 66.5 
1934 3,139 5,284 8,423 22.4 25,653 1,241 449 23.0 299 21.4 2,727 146 61.9 
Atch., hh g & S. Fe (incl. 1935 77,268 9,946 87,214 12.5 29,371 1,565 519 19.7 299 23.7 1,956 135 54.3 
G.C.& S.F. and P.& S.F.).1934 80,640 9,827 90,467 11.8 27,301 1,474 507 20.6 249 19.1 1,693 120 45.2 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy..1935 33,987 11,840 45,827 8.9 25,794 1,444 611 25.8 507 32.2 2,591 141 71.1 
: 1934 39,819 11,590 51,409 7.9 26,054 1,483 608 25.0 423 28.4 2,392 133 68.5 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac. 1935 29,726 10,698 40,424 21.7 22,066 1,271 447 21.5 365 28.2 1,780 159 50.7 
(incl. Chi., R. I. & Gulf).1934 35,791 9,846 45,637 22.3 22,398 1,289 464 21.8 326 24.5 1,785 155 55.3 
Denver & Rio Grande Wn..1935 12,924 2,841 15,765 6.3 23,754 1,590 654 25.1 285 17.6 1,704 176 38.5 
1934 13,798 2,823 16,621 5.4 24,452 1,664 661 23.9 240 15.6 1,613 181 31.9 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. ..1935 4,802 1,078 5,880 9.5 30,775 141,739 624 21.6 555 41.6 2,666 146 70.8 
: 1934 4,733 f 5,803 11.0 29,223 1,683 607 21.4 559 42.6 2,634 145 72.3 
Oregon Short Line......... 1935 8,887 4,820 13,707 21.8 27,680 1,618 603 23.4 399 27.9 2,210 133 59.9 
1934 923 4,475 13,398 16.2 26,584 1,611 565 21.9 340 25.8 1,853 128 48.5 
Southern Pac.—Pac, Lines..1935 34,931 21,279 56,210 10.3 31,230 1,915 621 19.7 368 29.8 2,406 114 50.5 
2 : 1934 38,899 21,363 60,262 12.3 29,741 1,829 604 19.6 307 24.3 2.122 115 42.0 
Union Pacific .......ec.c00 1935 24,011 7,944 31,955 17.3 43,778 1,816 640 20.9 576 42.9 5,072 126 74.8 
1934 24,245 7,888 32,133 19.6 45,379 2,027 677 20.2 552 44.9 4,705 122 64.6 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1935 5,818 3,199 9,017 3.3 27,215 1,499 519 20.9 636 49.5 1,748 99 58.2 
, i , 1934 9,305 2,626 11,931 8.8 26,908 1,516 541 21.8 536 40.9 1,947 99 51.8 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1935 19,272 18,010 37,282 4.0 29,360 1,624 592 23.8 569 40.1 2,943 137 66.7 
, 1934 23,142 15,819 38,961 7.9 29,421 1,647 602 23.4 533 37.9 2,834 134 63.6 
St. Louis-San Francisco....1935 22,514 4,281 26,795 7.9 22,434 1,231 477 23.3 351 24.0 1,879 148 43.6 
“ ¥ 1934 23,034 4,548 27,582 6.5 22,827 1,320 517 24.2 374 25.1 1,993 145 42.2 
St. Louis-Sthwstrn. Lines. .1935 3,476 2,5 x 7.4 27,615 1,485 508 19.2 660 52.6 2,248 106 66.5 
1934 4,690 2,573 7,263 9.5 25,241 1,441 464 18.5 438 37.8 1,701 109 55.9 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1935 7,771 10,917 18,688 7.4 24,196 1,349 477 20.6 403 29.7 1,701 97 54.2 
‘ 1934 8,558 10,939 19,497 5.8 22,131 1,286 422 19.7 338 27.8 1,477 100 52.3 
Texas & Pacific........... 1935 3,392 4,456 7,848 5.5 29,148 1,810 577 19.7 588 50.3 2,373 93 35.7 
1934 3,411 4,692 8,103 6.7 27,125 1,807 596 20.7 575 47.0 2,394 89 33. 
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Ow AVAILABLE | 
A Tough Lieh-Strength Steel 
with Exceptional Welding Qualities 
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6” x 6” x ¥;” Angle; as rolled 
Physical Characteristics 


Test Yield Point Tensile Strength Elongationin 8” Reduction of Area 
Edge 67,300 85,250 21.9% 68.2% 
Corner 67,050 89,700 19.4% 61.9% 





144” Thick Plate; as rolled 
Physical Characteristics 
Test Yield Point Tensile Strength Elongationin 8” Reduction of Area 





Longitud- 
oo 61,650 82,700 32.5% 73.0% Another desirable feature of Manganese- 
verse 61,000 81,700 31.0% 65.5% 


Vanadium Steel is its fine welding qual- 


ities. Unlike most high strength steels, its 


Like all Vanadium Steels, the recently de- — qualities are practically unaffected by weld- 


veloped Manganese-Vanadium type of low ing heat. } 





vanadium and carbon content combines If you are seeking high strength and 
high strength with great toughness. Note 
the cold bend tests illustrated above. A 
6” x6” x 5%” angle with two 180° bends 
...a 114” plate bent flat . . . neither speci- 


men showing any sign of fracture. Man- 


toughness with good welding qualities, it 
will pay you to investigate the advantages 
of Manganese-Vanadium Steel. Our Metal- 





lurgical Engineers have interesting data. 


FERRO-ALLOYS 
of vanadium, silicon, 


chromium, titanium, 
and silico-manga- 
nese, produced by the 
Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America, are 
used by steel makers 
in the production of 
high-quality steels. 


ganese- Vanadium is a tough, high strength 
steel, developed particularly for structural 
applications. It permits material weight- 
savings. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA = 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO Bridgeville, Pa. DETROIT 


Plants at Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Research and Development Laboratories, Bridgeville, Pa. 


VANADIUM STEELS 


for strength, toughness and durability 








